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NATIONALISM, PATRIOTISM, AND INTERNATION- 
ALISM AS EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


MICHAEL J. DEMIASHKEVICH 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


I. NATIONALISM 


The concepts of nation and nationalism belong to the kind of ideas which 
the French call deceptively clear ideas. Indeed the French themselves do not 
seem to possess for the concepts of nation or nationalism any of those clear, 
brief and exhaustive definitions employed in the thinking of well cultivated 
Frenchmen. The definition given by Fustel de Coulanges is sometimes 
mentioned as the best available among short definitions of nation. It reads: 
“What distinguishes nations from one another is neither race nor language. 
Men feel in their hearts that they have common ideas, interests, affections, 
memories, and hopes. That is what makes a nation.”! 


With all deference to the great French historian, his definition of nation 
is not satisfactory because it is somewhat vague and probably incomplete. 
However, this is not suggesting that it is very easy to give a better one, 
because it is not. The situation seems to call for the application of an old 
rule of the logicians who taught that a concept difficult of definition should 
be minutely analyzed before any definition of it is attempted. 


What is then a nation? As the Latin root of the word, nasci shows, 
nation originally meant a human group bound together by blood relationship. 
But modern nations have outgrown that stage of development. Modern 


*(Reply to Mommsen. Revue des Deux Mondes, November, 1870.) 
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nations appear to be human groups characterized by the six following 
fundamental features: 


1. Statistical or demographic. A nation is a human group that is 
sufficiently numerous. Too small a group would be a tribe. How large 
a human group should be to be a nation sociologists cannot tell us. 


2. Geographical. A nation owns certain territory. 


3. Political. A nation obeys one central authority, whose purpose is to 
watch over most important common interests and to reconcile and coordinate 
conflicting interests of individuals or groups within the nation. 


4. Social. Besides the constituted authority members of a nation obey 
certain unwritten laws, national mores; that is to say, customs and habits 
which regulate certain aspects of our domestic life and social intercourse. 
For instance, our manners, types of habitation, dress, cooking, and the like, 
fall under this caption. When one travels abroad, among the first things 
which make one feel foreign are precisely the strange mores, because some- 
times a foreign language does not present more novelty or difficulty than 
dialects within some nations. 


5. Economic. Nations as well as individuals have to earn their living. 
A nation is a human group bound together, among other things, by common 
economic interests such as safeguarding basic national industries, and the like. 


6. Moral or communio sacrorum, as the Romans had it. A nation is 
a human group bound together also and probably above all by common 
memories, traditions, aspirations, and ideals sacred to the group. As Sully 
Prudhomme says: “Our fatherland is not a syndicate of interests, but a 
bundle of noble ideas, and of noble follies toward which the fatherland has 
struggled.” In connection with the communio sacrorum, three symbols 
appear to have extraordinary significance. Those are: name of the country, 
its flag, and its anthem. The higher moral values of a nation, its spiritual 
heritage are embodied in the language, the best literary, philosophical, artistic 
creations and the historical recards of a nation. 


Now it appears that a human group is a nation in proportion as all these 
six features are present in it and in the degree in which members of the group, 
popular masses, have the sense of ownership and participation in all those 
features which constitute a nation. 


That feeling of ownership and participation in the numerical strength, 
in the territorial possessions, in the government, in the mores, or social 
customs, in the vital economic interests and in the moral values of a nation 
seems to be what should be called a sound nationalism, a nationalism not to 
be ashamed of. A very interesting sample of a lesson in sound nationalism 
addressed to children is found in Anatole France’s Sur La Voie Glorieuse. 
In the translation of Mr. Albert Shinz the passage is properly entitled as 
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“Message of the French Village to Its Children.” The passage reads as 
follows: 


“See I am old but I am beautiful; my devout children have embroidered my robe 
with towers, steeples, crenelated battlements and belfries. I am a good mother; I teach 
industry and all the arts of peace. I nurse my children in my arms. Then, their task 
done, they go to sleep, one after another, under the grass which is cropped by the sheep. 
They pass, but I stay to guard their memory. I am their record. They owe everything 
to me, for man is man, only because he remembers. My robe has been torn and my 
bosom pierced in war. I have received wounds which were called mortal, but I have 
lived because I have hoped. Learn of me that blessed hope that saved the fatherland. 
Turn your thought to me so as to think beyond yourselves. Look at this fountain, this 
hospital, this market that the fathers have bequeathed to their children. Work for 
your children as your ancestors worked for you. Each of my stones brings you a 
benefit and teaches you a duty. See my cathedral, my guildhall, my Hotel-Dieu, and 
venerate the past. But think of the future. Your sons will know what jewels you, in 
your time, have set in my rove of stone.” 


Besides the sound, reasonable nationalism there is another kind of 
nationalism, unhealthy narrow nationalism commonly called jingoism or 
chauvinism. This kind of nationalism is characterized by an exaggerated 
national pride and a contempt or suspicion or both of other nations, which 
make the narrow nationalist blind to shortcomings of his own’ nation and 
to good qualities and the accomplishments of other nations. The narrow 
nationalist is in that way not only incapacitated for international cooperation 
but is unable to make a calm, detached scientific study of other nations. As 
a consequence, the narrow nationalism, being morally unhealthy becomes 
unsound politically and economically. As the French say: “Bienveillance 
moitié prévoyance’’ (goodwill is half the battle). 


Nation Versus Nationality and the State 


A distinction between the concept of nation on the one hand and those 
of nationality and the state on the other is probably useful to the clarity of 
each and not without value from the educational point of view. 


It appears that a nationality as a human group? differs from a nation 
chiefly by the fact that it does not possess a territory or, to use the terminology 
of political science, does not possess sovereignty. 

The Irish (in Ireland) throughout the past have been a nationality. Today 
since the sovereignty of the British over Ireland has been reduced, the Irish 
in Ireland are a nation and not any longer a nationality. 


The conception of the state, taken in the sense of a human group and 
not in the extreme Hegelian sense of the body of state officials, has in 
common with the concept of nation four of the elements of the latter as 
listed above; 1, 2, 3, and 5. The number 4 (mores) and 6 (communio 
sacrorum) are lacking in the state as such. Take for example, Poland or 
Rumania or any one of the so-called buffer countries that came into existence 


“Nationality, as it is known, has another meaning, a legal capacity of the individual 
before international law as in the question: ‘What is your nationality?’ asked by consuls, 
pass control officers, etc.” 
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as the result of the Bolshevist revolution in Russia. They all are sovereign 
states. Are they so many nations? Yes and no. ‘They are natioms or 
national states only in proportion as their population possesses the cohesion 
of common customs, habits, ideals, memories, and aspirations. The post-war 
Rumania, for example, whose population counts some 30 per cent of Non- 
Rumanian elements, is a sovereign state, but it is a nation only to the extent 
of 60-50 per cent, because the Russians of Bessarabia annexed by Rumania 
or the Hungarians given to her by the treaty of Trianon do not have much in 
common with their new masters in the point of mores or communio sacrorum. 
Evidently, other conditions being equal, the country in which the state and 
nation coincide is a real national state and is a stronger, more stable and 
more harmonious human group than the state which is not entirely or very 
little a nation. To be sure, even a state which is entirely free from unassi- 
milated and unassimilable ethnic elements is not necessarily and of itself a 
nation once and forever. A nation is a perpetual creation in which the role 
of the public school and other national educational agencies is as great as 
it is obvious. 
II. Patriotism 


What is patriotism if sound nationalism means the feeling of ownership 
and of participation in the fundamental elements that make the concept of 
nation? 

Patriotism is doing for the sake of our nation something that may be 
contrary to our personal egotistical interests. 


Nationalism is more abstract. 

Nationalism is more of cognitive and 
affective nature, it is more of the nature 
of thinking, feeling. 

Nationalism is the attitude of taking, 
getting and keeping. 

Nationalism is appreciation. 


Patriotism is concrete. 


Patriotism is more of volitional nature; 
it is carrying some action, to a successful 
or abortive issue for the sake of our 
country. 

Patriotism is the attitude of giving. 


Patriotism is service and sacrifice. 


Such is sound patriotism, a patriotism worthy of pursuit. Education for 
patriotism clearly merges with the training of character. 


III. INTERNATIONALISM 


As a counterpart to the two kinds of nationalism there are observable 
two fundamental conceptions of internationalism. 


A. Complete or extreme internationalism. 


It de- 





Such an internationalism negates the necessity of national life. 
mands the abolition of national frontiers and effacement of national states. 
In our own days the theory of extreme internationalism is ordinarily con- 
nected with the theory of extreme socialism, i. e. communism or bolshevism 
which connection is logical though it might probably be difficult to give the 
same qualification to the theories themselves. 
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The complete or extreme internationalism, it appears, should not be 
encouraged in school education. Why not? Essentially for two reasons. 
First, because the extreme or complete internationalism far surpasses the 
cognitive and affective capacities of the average man and is unlikely to pro- 
duce positive valuable results. It has been well said that man is capable of 
just one great passion. To be sure men are elastic beings. A man can 
belong at the same time to various groups such as family, nation, religious 
denomination, political party, industrial concern, different pastime organiza- 
tions, etc. But the strength of adhesion of that man to the various groups 
to which he belongs is not the same. The sociability of the average man 
is not unlimited. After all, he is capable of just one great passion. If he 
is a very ardent member of group “A” much less ardor is left in him 
to weld him into the other groups “B”, “C”, “D” ... “Y” in which 
he participates. We cannot embrace what could not be embraced, is the 
thoughtful remark of the South-Russian popular philosopher Kuzma Prutkov. 
And humanity taken as one big family, having everything in common, free 
from all national distinctions and frictions, is to the average man something 
that couldn’t be really embraced as a basis upon which to build our daily 
life though it might be a good topic for postprandial eloquence at various 
international gatherings, diplomatic and otherwise. A sincere and fruitful 
complete internationalism presupposes many conditions which are incompat- 
ible with human imperfections and infirmities. And nothing, it seems, short 
of a single common high and ardent religious experience could make men 
over into beings capable really and continually, day in, day out, of embracing 
in their hearts and minds the rest of mortals as so many brothers and sisters. 
Marcus Aurelius went on record as an eminent ancient internationalist when 
he said “The world is my Fatherland and to do well is my Religion.” It is 
not certain that that philosopher in the attire of the Roman Caesars would 
not be opposed to having any town other than Roma aeterna for the center 
of that fatherland of his, large as the world itself. On the contrary it is 
rather certain that he would be opposed to a different interpretation of his 
internationalism by the Roman subjects of Egypt or Greece or Asia Minor, 
etc. 


It is to be feared that some of the spiritual successors of Marcus Aurelius 
might profess the complete internationalism in order to excuse themselves 
from service and obligation to their narrower fatherland, which shortcoming 
could be easily detected and might be censured, while the absence of real 
service to the bigger fatherland, to the world, would not bring the same 
censure. The moral implications of such a disposition of mind should be 
carefully guarded against in our efforts relative to the formation of character 
in our pupils. Aside from the professional extreme internationalists, some 
scientists, artists and litterati, not necessarily the greatest in their respective 
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guilds, profess if not advertise their complete internationalism. As to the 
great eruditi, Berthelot seems to be their spokesman when he says: “Science, 
they say, has no fatherland but the scientist has.” Renan formulates the 
thought of many great men of letters when he says that in the uncertainty 
that often befalls the various beliefs of man there is one certainty, and anchor 
to hold to—and that is our fatherland with all it stands for. 


So much for the first reason why the complete or extreme internation- 
alism could not be an educational objective. 


The second reason is suggested by the fact that, all over the world in 
the majority of the schools, it is not the complete internationalism, but 
nationalism, let us hope a sound nationalism, that is inculcated into children. 
Now, a certain reasonable amount of conformity is inevitable in this world of 
ours. While in Rome do as the Romans do, even if that Rome should be as 
large as the globe, because that is what it is today, when considered in terms 
of international policies. Pedagogical nonconformism taking the shape ot 
educating children for the complete or extreme internationalism in the schools 
of a nation, while other nations educate their children for nationalism, would 
in all probability result in that kind of mental disarmament which might 
prove to be a temptation rather than example for some other national 
government. Consequently the impracticability of the complete internation- 
alism is one more reason why children should be educated for sound 
nationalism and patriotism. 


B. As over against the complete or extreme and impracticable inter- 
nationalism there is a more modest but feasible and sound internationalism. 
An excellent definition of it is given by President Butler of Columbia in his 
analysis of what he calls the international mind. 

“The international mind is nothing else than that habit of thinking of 
foreign relations and business and that habit of dealing with them which 
regard the several nations of the civilized world as friendly and cooperative 
equals in aiding the progess of civilization, in developing commerce and 
industry, and in spreading enlightment and culture throughout the world.” 

Such is the internationalism which is not to be feared. This is the sort 
that should be promoted through school education. 


In closing there might be mentioned an additional reason why education 
for the sound nationalism and patriotism should occupy its rightful place in 
the list of legitimate educational objectives. That reason lies in the existence 
of social classes in all nations, even those who have lived under the regime 
of political democracy for an appreciable length of time. Civilized countries 
have outgrown the caste system, i.e., the system of social classes whose 
particular privileges are put on statute books and protected and enforced by 
the state power. But social classes of natural origin are found in all countries. 
As long as they exist, and nothing indicates that they are going to disappear, 
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they constitute a certain disintegrating influence within the national state. 
Along with moral and cultural contributions of which social classes as such 
are capable, they all work, however, unintentionally, against national con- 
solidation. In fact they are so many states or nations within a national 
state. Even a rapid analysis would show that the social class possesses all 
the six features of a nation as presented at the beginning of this discussion, 
only the social class gives them its own particular content, competing and 
often clearly conflicting with those proper to the nation as a whole. Indeed, 
a social class has (1) a statistical or demographic feature about it. It 
possesses a certain number of members. The inherent tendency of all social 
classes is to oppose the coming in of outsiders. There is also (2) a geo- 
graphical element. Think of the exclusive residential sections of the various 
social classes. True enough, some of those exclusive residential sections are ex- 
clusive because no one who belongs to a better class wants to settle in certain 
sections. The others are exclusive because the residents see to it that no 
outsider or as few as possible, should be able to settle and be comfortable; 
there is exclusiveness from below and exclusiveness from above. It is not 
difficult to see that a social class has what corresponds to (3) a political 
element in the composition of a nation. For, in each social class there is a 
kind of central authority whose unwritten orders have to be obeyed by those 
who desire to stay in the group and most especially by those who want to get 
into it. When a young couple settles in a town and wishes to be among the 
“ins” of a certain social class, they have to take suggestions from Mrs. So 
and So, even upon things they could do as well, if not better, without her 
advice. It is incontestable that social classes have their (4) particular mores, 
i.e. manners, fashions in dress, speech, etc. In Russia for instance, the 
aristocracy has traditionally been the conductress of different foreign in- 
fluences brought by her first into her own milieu and later on gradually 
trickling down to the upper middle class and to the lower middle class. 
Among other things the Russian aristocracy has been fond of modern 
languages and at a time has contributed to the ballasting of the Russian 
language with foreign neologisms for which there was no necessity. Early 
in this century after foreign languages and higher culture in general ceased 
to be the monopoly of the aristocracy, it has come to practice the opposite fad ; 
namely, many aristocrats affected a predilection for the obsolete forgotten 
Russian words to replace foreign importations patronized at the end of the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth century by the 
nobility. The French aristocracy for sometime indulged in gaudy ostenta- 
tious clothes which they alone could afford. With the growth of wealth, 
the middle class of French aristocracy began to practice simplicity of 
dress. (5) The economic or occupational feature is also found in social 
classes. For instance, even when members of aristocracies in the various 
countries believe that the only vocation appropriate for a nobleman is not 
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to have any definite occupation, they usually have certain economic pre- 
occupations and certain vocational preferences and aversions characteristic 
of their class. And finally, (6) the element of communio sacrorum, i.e., 
moral or immoral traditions, ideals, aspirations and the like common to a 
class is evidently present in the spiritual composition of every sufficiently 
pronounced social class. 

Some sociologists promise us that social classes and their disruptive in- 
fluence upon national unity will disappear in the future. They will vanish 
tomorrow, say the more exurberant among the sociologists. But that to- 
morrow, we must remember, is a sociological tomorrow which might mean 
a thousand years from now. Consequently, we shall do well if in the mean- 
time we try to offset the nationally deleterious effects of the existence of 
social classes, of those little or large nations within a nation, by educating 
school youth for sound nationalism and patriotism. 
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THE NEED FOR MOVING PICTURE THEATRES FOR 
CHILDREN 





FERRELL BOLTON 
Eastern Carolina State Teachers College, Cullowhee, North Carolina 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SUPERVISING MovING PicTURES FoR CHILDREN 


The moving picture business is one of the most important factors in the 
educational and recreational activities of the masses of people today. There 
are 29,000 theatres in the United States ; there are 100,000 people in the trade, 
and every week there is an average attendance of 2,000,000 people at the 
moving pictures. The moving picture industry ranks fourth in all of the 
industries of the United States. The movies reach people of all ages, people 
of all classes and people from every profession. Since the moving pictures 
reach so many people, the influence of the moving picture theatre is of 
national importance. 

If pictures were always of the right kind no harm would be done, but 
often the story is poor and the pictures are suggestive. The plots of moving 
pictures are for the most part written for mature minds, for the adult minds, 
but a large percentage of the moving picture audience is made up of children.’ 


The following statement from Sherwood shows the difficulty of securing 
films appropriate for children: 


“The registrar of a Kansas educational institution asks us to suggest 
a list of pictures made especially for the juvenile trade. Our answer 
to her is regretfully that there are none. “Snow White” of which she 
makes mention was the last film of this type ever made as far as we 
know. Douglas Fairbanks, Mary Pickford, Harold Lloyd, Tom Mix, 
Reginald Denny, and Charlie Chaplin,—these artists may always be 
relied upon. The Christie comedies are invariably clean; ‘Felix.’ ‘Our 
Gang’ and many other short subjects are dependable, and, of course, 
there is always the invaluable news reels.’” 


During the past year an experiment was made in twelve cities of the 
United States by the Eastman Kodak Company. Two courses were outlined. 
Tests were given at the beginning and at the close of the course. The con- 
clusion reached was 


“that films contribute elements to the experiences of children which it 
is difficult and often impossible to secure by any other method available 
to the school.’” 





*Stecker, Dora H., “Children and the Moving Pictures as Seen from the Box office.” 
Child Welfare, 23:59-61, October, 1928. 

*Sherwood, A. M., Jr. “The Movies,” The Outlook, July, 1928. 

"Finegan, Thomas E., “Recent Experiments in Classroom Procedure,” National 
Education Association Addresses and Proceedings. Vol. 66, 1928, p. 958. 
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This study is merely suggestive of what educators can do to secure the pro- 
duction of better films for children. 


So great is the need for separate moving pictures for children that foreign 
countries are taking up the problem far more seriously than America has 
done. A report has recently been issued by the British Instructional Films, 
on the experimental exhibition of films for children. These exhibitions were 
held at the Kingsway all on Saturday mornings from October to March. 
The results were published in the Times Educational Supplement. From 
these results the following significant conclusions were reached: (1) more 
than 90 per cent of the children attending the elementary schools visited 
the cinema at least once a week; (2) in the poorer districts the children were 
seeing poor films which extravagantly portray scenes of passion, divorce and 
murder; (3) but when given films of Livingstone, or Robinson Crusoe, and of 
Peter Pan, the children enjoyed them with absorbed attention and interest; 
(4) and the response of teachers and others interested in the welfare of 
children showed that there is a desire to extend special programs for children.‘ 


HarMFUL INFLUENCES OF UNsuUPERVISED Movinc PIcTURES 


The harmful effects of permitting children to see films that are inappro- 
priate for them may best be shown by contrasting two moving picture 
audiences. The ladies of the Eastern Star in a small town wanted to sponsor 
a picture in order to raise funds. They sent out an abundance of advertising 
matter and some very attractive material. The teachers, anxious to cooperate, 
stressed the picture every day. They aroused a great deal of interest, and an 
unusually large number of children went to see the picture. Some went 
who could ill afford the money. The picture was not for children. The 
story portrayed the usual cruelty and drunkenness and hinted at indecency. 
On the way home little eight year old Nancy asked a number of questions 
which her mother answered as carefully as she could, but she said later that 
she was sorry that she had taken Nancy. There were other little boys and 
girls whose mothers did not go, and who could not have their questions 
answered. 


The following summer in Atlanta a special picture was shown at the 
Howard Theatre for children. The picture featured Jackie Coogan in 
“Circus Days.” There were several hundred children present. The house 
was filled with happy laughter, cheers, and joyous comments. There were no 
obscene remarks, no vile temptations presented, and yet every moment was 
a series of thrilling adventures. Every moment was a moment of suspense. 
The children went away with beaming faces instead of puzzled looks. 

Like measles, movies are contagious. Few children are immune. They 
go in troups, and sit and watch the picture, roaring with laughter or hissing 


“Motion Pictures for English Children.” School and Society, May 26, 1928, p. 623. 
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with disgust. Children do not control their emotions. Adolescent boys and 
girls see themselves in the roles of their heroes and heroines. Boys seeing 
Tom Mix and Richard Dix dream of the days when they, too, will conquer 
the world and of the time when they, too, can do anything and “get by 
with it.” 

It is through the general suggestiveness and more elusive influences of 
undesirable films that the movies do a great harm. In many films the treat- 
ment of the most intimate details of courtship and marriage are given without 
reservation. Any influence which tends to lower the ideals of the marriage 
relationship endangers the stability of one of the most fundamental institu- 
tions of society. 


A Svuccestive Procram For SoLvING THE ProBLEM To MEET THE NEEDS OF THE 
CHILDREN 

The motion pictures are not wholly bad. There are many pictures that are 
wonderfully well made. The plots are good, acting is well done and the 
staging and costuming are carefully planned and carried out. These pictures 
are of great benefit to American civilization. The thing that is needed is to 
increase the number of good pictures and to remove the morally bad pictures. 
The responsibility for doing this rests not only upon the managers of moving 
picture theatres and upon the producers, but also upon the public at large. 
In a certain city with a large percentage of foreign-born population, a study 
was made of the moving pictures shown in the small neighborhood houses 
and in the downtown theatres as well. A request was made asking the 
cooperation of the managers in a plan for running a health program at least 
once a week. At first the managers consented because of their wish to help 
the community program. Later the managers sponsored the movement 
because they found that it was good for their business.° 


The producers have spent millions of dollars yearly trying to produce 
pictures that will sell. That is their business. If the public will demand 
good pictures for children the owners will produce them. 


Talking pictures for children present a new problem. Talking movies 
now form a part of the movies program. Children will demand talking 
movies, but at present there are no talking movies especially for children. 
New ones will have to be made or the old films for children will have to 
be produced again as talking movies. 

There are three possible solutions to the problem. The first is the Saturday 
morning matinee for children. The movement fostering the Saturday morn- 
ing matinee for children is in progress in some of the larger cities, but :t 
should be extended to the smaller cities. This adjustment is all right if the 


*Crowley, Kathleen, “See a Movie and Live Longer,” The Survey, June 15, 19238. 
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theatre buildings are rearranged. Adjustable seats should be added and 
lighting and ventilation should be improved. 


A second solution to the problem could be made by establishing a junior 
department in connection with the adult theatre on a plan similar to that of 
the junior departments of some of the larger and more progressive churches. 


The third suggestion for solving the problem is to have separate buildings 
and equipment that are arranged primarily for the needs and comfort of 
children. This last adjustment would be more expensive and may prove 
impractical, but if no other arrangement is made, the welfare of the children 
will demand it. 


Colleges that own and operate their own moving picture machines can 
also do a great work in encouraging better films for children. A special 
program for childen in the college community will do two things. It will 
promote the production of better films for children and it will train teachers 
and future parents to be better judges of the right kind of pictures for 
children. 


It is very expensive to buy pictures for just one run and-the local managers 
cannot afford to carry out any of these suggestions unless they have the loyal 
support and patronage of the people. The responsibility is upon the public 
to demand the best for their children. If the parents will study the pictures 
their children are seeing, and will create a demand for a children’s motion 
picture program, they will get it. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF METHODS IN 
PHYSICS 





DONALD W. MILLER 
Lesley School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 





Experimental studies to determine the effectiveness of various procedures 
in teaching have been altogether too rare. While experimental techniques 
may not be perfect. the results of such work are of interest and no doubt 
of value to those engaged in teaching. The experiment herein recorded was 
recently conducted with a view to determining the efficiency of the “individual 
project method” as compared with the “topic discussion method” of teaching 
secondary school physics. The subject-matter covered involved practical 
applications of physics. Uniform “new-type’’ examinations were given at 
the completion of each unit of study. 


In this research Kilpatrick’s definition of a project, “. . . a whole-hearted 
purposeful activity proceeding in a social environment’? is accepted. In the 
“topic discussion” method the teacher calls upon members of the class to 
recite upon topics taken from the subject-matter studied. The project method 
involved a pupil-conducted discussion and the topic discussion method a 
teacher-conducted discussion. 


Six high school physics classes cooperated in this experiment and the 
results obtained are based upon the work of approximately one-hundred 
(100) students. Each class was divided into two groups of approximately 
equal ability on the basis of scores on the Otis Group Intelligence Scale. 
Group “A” studied the first five subjects by the individual project method 
and the last five subjects by the topic discussion method. Group “B” studied 
the first five subjects by the topic discussion method and the last five subjects 
by the individual project method. 


In the project method, pupil leaders were appointed by the teacher and 
furnished with the material for study. With guidance from the teacher, the 
pupil prepared to present his subject before the group. The day of the 
presentation of his subject, the pupil-leader had charge of the group, in- 


"Kilpatrick, W. H., “The Project Method,” Teachers College Record. Vol. 19, 
No. 4, September, 1918, p. 320. 

*This study is reported in detail in an unpublished thesis in the Library of George 
Peabody College for Teachers. The schools which cooperated in the study were: 
Peabody Demonstration School, Central High School (Nashville), Trevecca Academy 
(Nashville), Pike Road (Alabama) High School, Van Buren (Arkansas) High School, 
and Fitzgerald (Georgia) High School. 
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troduced the subject, and conducted the discussion. At the close of the 
discussion, members of the group were given the test furnished for that 
subject. 

When the topic discussion method was used, the teacher gave each 
student a copy of the mimeographed material on the subject to be studied. 
Following class-study of this material, a discussion was conducted by the 
teacher after which the uniform test on the subject was given the group. 


Due to the difference in the difficulty of the questions and also to the fact 
that different numbers of questions were used in the different subjects, it 
was necessary to scale the tests in such a manner that results on different 
subjects would be comparable. This was accomplished by making a distribu- 
tion of all the scores for each subject studied by the two methods combined, 
and by determining the sigma of each distribution. 

The distributions of all six schools were combined under methods into 
two grand totals representing all the scores in terms of sigma position of all 
the students studying subjects by each of the two methods. These distribu- 
tions with means and sigmas are shown in Table I. 

The results of Method 1 and Method 2 were compared by calculating 
the critical ratio* for the difference found between the different methods. This 
comparison is shown in Table II. 

Table II shows the critical ratio between Methods 1 and 2 to be 0.745. 
In regard to the significance of the size of this critical ratio the following 
quotation from McGaughy is pertinent: “The accepted standard for the 
undoubted significance of an obtained difference between averages is that 
the difference obtained shalt be at least three times as great as the P.E. of 
that difference. When the difference is exactly three times its P.E., the 
chances are a trifle less than 1 to 45 that the true difference can be as small 
as zero. The standard is, therefore, sufficiently drastic to make most unlikely 
the drawing of unwarranted conclusions on the basis of differences in two 
groups where this standard is used.’”* 


In the light of the fact that the critical ratio must be at least 3.00 in 
order to be significant, the difference in the results obtained from the indi- 
vidual project method and the topic discussion method in this study is not 
significant. Apparently there is no significant difference between these two 
methods of presenting these ten practical applications of secondary school 
physics to the sampling of students included in this study, provided success 
is based upon the abilities called for in the tests given on each of the units. 

Although no significant difference between the project and the topic 
discussion methods was found, it is only fair to mention that greater interest 
~ "J, Ralph McGaughy, “Fiscal Administration of City School Systems,” Educational! 


Finance Inquiry, Vol. V :69-74, Macmillan Company, 1924. 
‘Op. cit., p. 9. 
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TABLE I 


GraNnpb ToTals or THE DistriBUTION oF SIGMA ScorEs BY METHODS OF ALL CLASSES 
Tue DETERMINATION OF THE MEAN AND SIGMA oF EAcu DistTRIBUTION 





Steps Sigma Score o ee 1 Method 2 
f 
ee) EE och une viva nceksnsssenrateescaesieders 1 
I ccs onic hace Sa eG NOV n ves eenereseuaar 
ie ao cie'y Ck eh Sa Can snciekesedenenners 2 3 
i elie aa nek bane tisaeeneaasasesmevenies 1 
IR os cigs by aren’. giana b'veie s:e10:e c8ine's-0ré 
RM EN occa ccinu ghana soso be xaen ose vnc'eoore 1 1 
ss kes pens kab nehdewbeedeede dsaecien dex 7 5 
I TI os ws v's clei iorvoibidieldin's taco sacede eweness 6 9 
ee ee is Wiaiesc et WNOAKWUNe ed eaeedeaeewad es 5 4 
ee a De Sache ase eanboneeeeedabone ae ; 4 3 
Oe a 27 21 
PU OE PR Oe Spo clanisc ese caewseeaes a ee 12 7 
ih . at aeeWns ao eae swedeesee soaks eee 17 22 
OE i OS i. bs weciweceaecenséecovenedeescenseee 23 18 
i OS Sis a cha Maka ee Sed eRY PeseeweNesewen 61 62 
ee adie wee e ee 26 40 
RT ow ia oh 00 Dke hes abieendebvscncey aes 25 : 25 
MI ncn heen nd naccdsccecccesyccccceaseevcece 
I 244 249 
CM oo ois. 0io.6-4easeneavenadeesnesceeendeckewe 17 16 
I on eR iii ae nos wiedinbe spewed edavusaseseeeenia 478 486 
heise mie kcaeNcedcene Neese4seeana teense —0.0158 0.014 
ee eth ea abel ononedyaeewwe som enan’ 1.011 0.999 
TABLE II 


DETERMINATION OF THE CritTICAL RATIO oF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN METHODS ON 
Tora, DistriBuTIONS OF ALL CLASSES CoMBINED 


Method 1 Method 2 
Ne ike i Di icniicn nas desnuncanbeks —0.0158 0.014 


Re ee een it oe aid ag 1.011 0.999 
The P.E. of the difference between means of methods 1 and 2 equals 0.04 and 


the critical ratio between methods 1 and 2 equals 0.745. 


was exhibited by the various classes while studying by the project method. 
This was evident in the class taught personally and was substantiated by 
unsolicited statements to that effect from several instructors cooperating in 
the study. The stimulation of interest together with the fact that it will 
teach as efficiently as the much-used topic discussion method suggest that 
the individual project method be used to vary the method of instruction 
in presenting certain practical applications of secondary school physics. 



































































OUR AGE: SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION' 





WM. JOHN COOPER 
United States Commissioner of Education 


This particular period in which we are living differs from all other 
periods in the history of the world, in five major respects. In the first place, 
it is an age of change; second, it is an age of speed; third, it is an age of 
power machinery; fourth, it is an age of standardization; and fifth, the 
result of it all is measured in terms of dollars and cents, primarily. Sucha 
characterization does not apply to the greatness of ancient Egypt, nor to 
the glory of Greece, nor to the power of Rome, nor to the beauties of 
medieval Europe marked by its castles and cathedrals, nor to modern times 
up to the close of the great World War. 

About a year ago the President of the General Motors Research Corpora- 
tion suggested by way of illustrating my first point, that ours is the “age of 
change,” that we bring into a museum the finest motor car that money can 
buy, put it in a huge glass cage and lock it up for ten years. A committee 
should ascertain the value of the car at this time. A year later a like com- 
mittee should appraise the car, and likewise every year following up to the 
tenth year a new committee should place the current value on that car. His 
guess was that at the close of the tenth year, the price which the committee 
would put on the car would be its price as ordinary junk, so much would 
the style of cars have changed! If you can recall the best cars of 1920, 
which might now be available in a museum for you to buy, how many of 
you would be in the market for such a car? Would you drive it through 
the streets of the city in which you live? That illustration will serve as 
a concrete sample of the change that is typical of what has been happening 
in the last ten years. Now try to imagine the situation in 1940 when the 
front wheel drive will doubtless be perfected, and your car will burn crude 
oil instead of refined oil! The title of Mr. Kettering’s article from which I 
take the illustration of the automobile was “Keep the Consumer Dissatisfied.” 
In the current issue of Nation’s Business are two articles, one entitled “I do 
not want to be discontented,” and the other, the exact title of which I do not 
recall argued for the “Gospel of Discontent.’ I commend these articles to 
you because they represent what seems to me to be the spirit of modern 
business. In social institutions change is less rapid. You will find a tendency 
for the Government, the school, the church, and other social institutions to 


*An address delivered at George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
June 11, 1930. The text has been condensed by the Editor. 
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lag behind industry and business. They will catch up later, but slowly. If 
you want a concrete example look to the slower moving past. Read the life 
of Henry Barnard and study his work in the State of Rhode Island, and also 
in Connecticut. There is probably just as great a lag in school program now 
as there was in the days of Barnard. 


The matter of speed may be brought home to you graphically by reading 
the advertising matter of the telephone, telegraph, and railroad companies. 
Read what the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has to say about “Hitching 
Wings to the Iron Horse.” 


The power machinery production is, however, a little more significant for 
education than these other factors so I must give you some data. Power 
machinery has meant that human hands are displaced in the making of goods. 
There should be no doubt in anybody’s mind about this, if he is at all 
familiar with the facts. I refer you to a two-volume work published last 
year, which is the report of the committee appointed by President Harding 
with Mr. Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, as chairman, to study econo- 
mic conditions. This study shows that whereas between 1899 and 1919, a 
period of twenty years, American manufactures increased in output 112 
per cent and the number of workers increased about 104 per cent; in the 
eight-year period between 1919 and 1927 the output of manufactures in- 
creased 46 per cent and the number of workers required actually decreased 
between 3 and 4 per cent. In the twenty-year period between the Spanish 
War and the World War the number of men and women employed increased 
almost in direct ratio to the output. But the last decade has seen something 
like 50 per cent increase in output with actual decrease in employees. The 
increase now is in horse-power, not in man-power. I read an editorial this 
morning concerning the old age pension problem in the state of Ohio. Con- 
gress has been struggling with Farm Relief and all of us with unemployment. 
We are not going to solve these problems until we realize that we have 
reached a point where, under present working conditions and present markets, 
we have a surplusage of human power. For even in agriculture a similar 
situation exists. President Coffman of Minnesota said a year ago that 
twenty-seven million less people were required to produce what we produced 
on the farms of this country last year than would have been needed had we 
been using the methods of 1860 and 1870. The Department of Agriculture 
reports that four or five hundred thousand people are leaving our farms 
each year and are going into the cities. Farm Relief seems to mean simply 
that there are still too many people farming. It takes about 43 per cent of 
Germany’s workers to feed Germany and it takes less than 30 per cent 
of our workers to feed us. This results from large scale farming, specialized 
farming, and the fact that farmers are making use of machinery and are 
applying power in the form of gasoline and electricity to that machinery. 
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The fourth characterization of this age is standardization. The Model 
T is the famous example of this but it applies to so many other things in a 
less noticeable way. Standardization has made possible the 5 and 10 cent 
store and the 5 and 10 cent store has changed retail practice and forced many 
small wholesalers and other middlemen out of business. Partly as a result 
of the chain store and changed practice in merchandising, I expect this 
census report to reveal a decrease proportionate to population in small 
business operators and an increase in jobs which represent personal service. 
I expect to see an increase in the number of waiters, chauffeurs, delicatessen 
shop people, beauty parlor operators, barbers, etc., some of which did not 
exist a few years ago but now seem to furnish activity for a large number 
of our people. But in spite of these new jobs and increased demands on 
older ones we have a surplus of human hands resulting from power machine 
production and the standardization of manufactured products. 


Now I said that all of this is measured in terms of dollars and cents. | 
say that with some hesitation for fear of being misunderstood. Many men 
in religious work denounce the materialism of this dollars and cents period. 
I think I understand what they mean but believe that they have yet to realize 
that we are living in a new age which requires new standards. There came 
a time when the human foot was no longer adequate. It was replaced by the 
twelve inch rule and the human pace by the yardstick. We are now living 
in an age that requires more exact measures than have been needed in the 
past. To illustrate concretely again I cite a note in “Nation’s Business” of a 
few months ago. This item told how the business men of Cleveland tried 
using air mail in sending their cancelled checks between Cleveland and Chicago 
for four months. During this period they saved $20,000 in interest over what 
it would have cost by regular mail. How are you going to measure such 
an operation except in terms of dollars and cents? It is a standard necessary 
in this day and one cannot get away from it. Therefore, we may as well 
reconcile ourselves to it and devote our efforts to keeping alive some other 
standards also. In case there are men here who are members of the Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Lions, or other similar clubs, I should like to suggest to them that 
in my mind the chief function of their clubs is to keep alive, in an age which 
does measure its progress in terms of dollars and cents, some of those older 
standards which have been developed in the upward movement of man. Let 
us see to it that these old worthwhile standards are not smothered and lost 
by over emphasis upon the dollar and cent standard. 


If this is an age of change, speed, power machinery, and standardization, 
all measured in terms of dollars and cents, what are some of the implications 
for education? I should like to take up problems of two sorts; first, problems 
for general education ; and second, problems for such specific fields as educa- 
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tion in agriculture, industry, homemaking, and the like. I believe there are 
lessons for each of these fields, both the general and the specific. 


In the first place, I said that we are accumulating a surplus of human 
hands as indicated by a demand for Farm Relief by laws designed to reduce 
unemployment and by measures providing old age pensions. If all these 
indicate an excess of workers, our first problem is: How can we use well 
this leisure time? I think there are only three or four ways suggested as 
possible solutions. In ancient and medieval times it was absorbed by a 
class. Even in modern times prior to the World War it went to a standing 
army; in France about a million men; in Germany a million and a quarter; 
in Russia, a million and a half; had this time to themselves. Take a million 
or two men out of active production in this country and put them into a 
standing army and I dare say we would not miss them at all and our problems 
of aged workers, unemployment, and Farm Relief would be largely solved. 
How many more problems might arise nobody knows. The fundamental 
cause of these problems is the excess of human energy over what is actually 
required for the distribution of products and the change of goods. What 
are we going to do with it? Some have suggested that we shorten the working 
week and the working day. A shorter working week has already been put 
into practice by some labor unions; in fact, in some cities, these crafts do not 
work at all on Saturdays. There is actually now a five day working week 
in those trades. It is the opinion of such men as the Boston merchant, Filene, 
that we will live to see the five-hour working day. In brief, almost every 
American employer will have three permanent employees where he now has 
two. That will help solve the unemployment problem. It is not a complete 
and perfect solution, however, because to some leisure is not necessarily a 
blessing. Those of you who administer high schools know that it is when 
your boys and girls are trying to spend their leisure time that they get into 
trouble. Most people do get into trouble during their idle hours. To give 
the American people a five day week and a five hour day at once will not be 
a blessing to most of them. Doubtless, some could use that time on personal 
improvement and to good social advantage. But that is not true of the 
average man. 


The first general problem facing education in the light of the increased 
free time, I think, is to train people to use their leisure time to advantage. 
If you will take the ordinary American city of 250,000 people and try to 
have in it a series of lectures, grand operas, symphony concerts, etc., you will 
find that it is impossible to get your crowd out. In an ordinary American 
city of 250,000 people one can stage a prize fight and the arena will be filled, 
or one can stage a sex movie and fill the house. Our people do not read such 
magazines as the Atlantic Monthly, Harpers, Scribners, and other high grade 
periodicals. They prefer trashy magazines. In Canada not very long ago, 
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a convention took up, very seriously, the matter of keeping this kind of litera- 
ture from their young people. They do not want their boys and girls to read 
the stuff American boys and girls are fed on. But this material is published 
to meet a demand. These are indications that the generation that you and I 
represent, that has been educated in the past, does not know what to do with 
its leisure time. To enjoy prize fighting you need no special training. And 
so with the sex movie play. Psychologically both are appeals to elemental 
impulses. When one goes to grand opera or to a symphony, he cannot enjoy 
it unless he has had the training necessary to understand and appreciate it. 
They tell a story of a new American millionaire who visited a famous art 
gallery in Europe. The curator, a friend, was very much interested in having 
the American go through the gallery. When he came out the curator asked 
him what he thought of the gallery. The millionaire said, “I suppose it is 
all right, but I don’t like the kind of pictures you have.” The curator 
responded, “This gallery has been here for more than two hundred years; 
IT is not on trial.” When you and I find the grand opera deserted, the 
lecture hall deserted, and the symphony deserted—what is on trial? Certainly 
not these fruits of our civilization! If our past education does not stand 
the acid test, what will we do with our leisure time when we have a five 
hour working day and a five day week? That indicates the first general 
problem that educators face as a result of the kind of age in which we live. 


But I must pass on to the second one which I think concerns our health. 
There are two aspects to this problem. One of these is the question of 
exercise and the other one is the question of eating. Little do we realize, 
somehow or other, that as a people we have moved out of the country into the 
city within a couple of generations. Read the census figures and notice the 
increase in nearly all of the large cities in the last 10 years. There are several 
cities in this country in which there are men now living who can remember 
this city when it was but a small village. Such rapid urbanization has never 
happened before in the history of the world and likely it never will happen 
again in the space of one human generation. The serious implications of 
this are not fully realized. A year ago at the National Superintendents’ 
Convention I sat in the gallery next to a business man. During the remarkable 
exhibition of physical education on the floor of that convention, he turned to 
me and said something about the effectiveness of the work that was going on 
before us. I said, “That is the price we are paying for the urbanization of 
our population.” He looked at me and said, after a pause, “I never thought 
of it in that way before.” 


When I was a youngster living in the country, I chopped and brought in 
the wood for our fires; trimmed the lamps for our lights; pumped the water 
and brought it into the house. In doing all of this, I obtained some education ; 
plenty of exercise, and in the open air too. But, my sons have always 
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lived on a city lot at the most. They pushed a button for the light; a part of 
the time they have merely pushed a button to turn on the heat; and they only 
have to turn the faucet for water. What kind of a life is that for a boy? 
Your body and my body were not made for a life of that kind. In moving 
from the country to the city, we have not learned how to take care of our- 
selves and keep our bodies in good condition. This responsibility should rest 
on the colleges and high schools today, but in too many cases football and 
other violent games that have little or no value in developing life habits of 
physical exercise overshadow those devices which are good. In my experience 
as a city superintendent I found that it was not the big husky athlete who 
keeps in physical shape in adulthood, in fact, he gets out of shape very 
quickly. But the young fellow who had been too light or too delicate for 
football, and so took up tennis, arises early in the morning, gets a partner and 
plays a few sets. He is the man who will keep in health. It is the minor 
sports that carry over into adult life. Football does teach team work, hence 
it helps train for citizenship, but in my mind it has very little real physical 
education value. We have neglected this matter of adequate physical educa- 
tion, until some State legislatures have stepped in and forced it on us. 


The second aspect of this health education is the matter of diet. When 
we used to be out in the country running around, we ate what we had and 
as much of it as we wished. We were tearing down and rebuilding the body 
very rapidly. But we moved into the city and continue to eat one meal and 
then add a dessert on top of that, which in calories is frequently another meal. 
The only people who are doing anything to cure it, so far as I can tell, are the 
organized dairymen who are trying to teach us to eat ice cream instead of 
more starches, and the citrus growers who are trying to teach us to eat 
oranges for dessert. Now I realize that the kind of meal I need and should 
eat when I sit at my desk all day, is not the kind of meal that my growing 
children need. But this is a problem for our homemaking educators to 
work out. 


Now for my third general field. Since I have spoken briefly about the 
matter of leisure and the matter of caring for our health, I would talk about 
education for citizenship. We discharge our civic duties none too well. 
Fortunately for us, we have been living isolated from the rest of the world. 
This doubtless saved us much trouble in the past, but that isolation is rapidly 
passing. Several days ago a newspaper attributed a statement to one of our 
United States Senators to the effect that our continent was isolated and that 
we were removed from the affairs of the rest of the world. If that Senator 
ever said that he has forgotten the exploit of Lindbergh which makes the 
ocean less wide than it was when Washington was President, or when 
Jefferson held that office; if that Senator had looked over his head, less than 
two weeks ago, he would have seen 150 or 200 airplanes flying over the 
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Capitol city of this great country; and he would certainly know that it would 
make no difference how many battleships were lying in the harbors and along 
our coast line, for these planes will leave their carrier ships 200 or 300 miles 
at sea and pass right over the battleships. They will play the large part in 
the next war. Such a fleet of planes could easily destroy all of the cities on 
the Atlantic coast, and if they used poison gas they could very quickly 
exterminate every living thing in all of these cities. 


And yet today, if a man should come up to me and say, “I want to run for 
Senator. Should I be for the World Court, or the League, or Disarmament, 
or against them?” I would say, “Be against,” and if he said, “Do you feel 
that way?” I would say, “Not at all, but I think we must find a substitute for 
war. I advise you to be against it because you want to be elected. The 
majority of voters are of two types: first, those who came recently from 
Europe to get away from European affairs, and secondly, those who have 
gone through America’s schools and have heard the ideas of Washington, 
Jefferson, Monroe, and others, but who do not know that the conditions 
about which these men spoke have passed.” 


The problems that are before us today are much more complex both 
socially and economically than those which were solved by our grandfathers 
and our fathers. Let us go back in American history and consider the 
problems which existed. An analysis of the problems prior to the Civil War 
would classify them as constitutional and moral problems. What did our 
citizens do about a constitutional question? They followed the lead of some 
great constitutional lawyer like Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, John C. Calhoun, 
and later, Douglas, Lincoln, and others. On moral questions the teaching 
of the church was ample. If you will look into the discussions on slavery you 
will find that it split certain denominations wide open and was argued purely 
on what the Bible had to say about it. No one seems to have been aware of 
the subtle effect of the labor organization movements in the North and these 
oppositions to any system of slave labor. At the same time that our problems 
have been increasing in complexity and without our being very conscious of 
it, we have been fundamentally changing the form of our Government under 
which we live. Jefferson was interested in establishing a Government by 
the “consent of the governed.” The fathers of the republic planned to send 
groups of men to select the best man in the country for President. They did 
this twice, selecting Washington both times. Then they changed the method 
putting more responsibility upon the people. The legislatures were expected 
to select the two best men in the State to be Senators. When they got such 
men as Calhoun, Clay, Webster, they followed their advice. Today in a 
populous state we may spend a quarter of a million dollars to select a Senator 


under the direct primary. That primary constitutes a fundamental change 
in Government. 
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If you and I are going to settle such questions as Naval Treaties, we must 
be informed ourselves. If we are not informed, we have no business in 
telling a Senator how to vote. If, rather than electing a man to use his best 
judgment, we are going to decide the question of how many battleships the 
United States should have, then we should be informed on that kind of 
question. If we are going to decide what sort of treaties our people at 
Washington make, then we must know how the next war is likely to be 
fought, and whether we want to get into another war or not. That puts new 
responsibilities on individuals and new emphasis upon the training of citizens 
in a democracy. It will require a longer period of time. I am in favor of 
having a higher compulsory school age limit, and thereby, getting more time 
in which to train them. At the same time it will take young people out of 
competition with the older employees and will tend to reduce the need for 
the old age pensions and unemployment insurance somewhat. 


The teacher has no business, I think, to be merely a propagandist. We 
must not close the minds of our boys and girls, but we must give them some 
notion of how this world is changing. As I see it, the teacher’s job is to make 
people think and not to tell them what to think. Let us take the supreme 
example. Look at the Master teacher. Suppose he had gone on through 
life uttering the platitudes that the Jews of his day wanted to hear. Of 
what value would his message be to us today? The teacher’s job is to make 
the people think and not to tell them what to think. 











COOPERATION OF THE COUNTY LIBRARY WITH 
SCHOOLS’ 





MARY WALTON HARRIS 
Webster Parish Library, Minden, Louisiana 





The middle of last August saw the beginning of Parish-wide library work 
in Webster Parish, although actual service to the public was not commenced 
until October. Since then 19 branches have been opened—not all at once 
but as the book collection warranted, and in the case of the Negro branches 
as fast as the proper organization could be put into shape. It takes more 
support for them we find, and a real community organization in five places 
has gone far to stimulate interest and bring the library before the adults. In 
the schools lacking such organization it has not gone so well. If there were 
live community organizations at all the centers—both white and Negro—the 


interest would be greater. This has been borne out in the two white centers 
having such organization. 


The teacher-librarian who is really living in the community draws more 
members of her community to the library—the circulation is far larger in 
proportion to the number of students registered than elsewhere. 


Since the library program was definitely planned to give service to the 
schools as well as the community, the library has attempted to give the same 
service to each school that could be obtained from a school library, and even 
to do more by supplying material that would not be found in the average 
school library. Webster Parish is organized on the unit plan for school 


service—ten high and ten grammar schools supplying the parish, which has 
rural and scattered population. 


This fact works a hardship on the library, for the majority of the 
parents do not often go to the school, and so depend upon the children to 
carry books back and forth for them. The selection is left to the local 
custodian. In one branch the rural mail carrier takes books to the people 
of the community; in another a member of the Community Organization 
has been appointed to select and carry books for her fellow members. Both of 
these instances are in organized communities. 


The library does not furnish the schools with heavy reference books such 
as encyclopedias, dictionaries, etc., or texts, such as readers. This has caused 
some confusion, for the principals of the schools had understood that the 


*A paper read at the annual conference of the Louisiana Library Association, at 
Monroe, Louisiana, May 2nd, 1930. 
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parish library would eliminate all their book troubles and supply them with 
everything needed. 


Under agreement with the Parish Superintendent the books in each 
collection automatically became part of the Public Library to be administered 
by it. These books are being catalogued as rapidly as possible; also repaired, 
and the greater number must be rebound. During the summer, all the books 
not yet catalogued will be sent to the central office for cataloguing. The 
School Board has promised to provide any necessary shelving and equipment 
needed. 


In preparation for the parish library system a teacher from each school 
was urged to attend a summer library school. Five did so. A number of 
these teacher-librarians are returning a second summer for additional work 
and three new persons, one white and two colored, are planning to seek 
training. 

The salary of the teacher-librarian is paid as a teacher by the School 
Board, and as the librarian for the community by the parish library. She is 
to be released from school duty in proportion as the demands of the library 
increase. In actual fact it has not always worked out that way because 
finances have not admitted. Three schools have library-teachers giving full 
time to combined library and study hall. 


After-school hours are arranged for service to the community, both to 
adults and to the children who do not commute by truck. 


In the field of book buying the situation must be handled with care. 
Many agents with sets of history, literature, and works not recommended for 
purchase, beseige the principal. In two cases, the parish library has been 
able to get substantial discounts and in another to show that a set was not 
worth-while. The principals are seeing the value of consulting the parish 
librarian. Next year we hope to have a list of reference books for first 
purchase and have the principals agree to abide by it. 

Book buying for high school use is based on the list as made up by the 
School Library Supervisor of the Department of Education. The principals 
have agreed on this as a manual in so far as it fits the needs of the schools. 
Books are being purchased by means of a number of graded subject lists 
issued by different libraries of standing over the country. Eventually we 
plan to furnish classroom collections through each individual library branch. 


The library has furnished reference material for schools, clubs, extra 
curricular activities, debating, and supplementary material in science, history, 
literature, etc., and some professional reading for teachers, although their 
library is still maintained at the office of the Parish Superintendent of Educa- 
tion. A fee for this is collected with the subscription to the State Teacher's 
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Journal and taken from individual salaries. Next year we hope to administer 
this also. 

It is the plan of the Parish library to catalog all reference as well as 
library material now in the school libraries, or that may be purchased in the 
future. This will call for a subject catalog for each school. Now we supply 
an author and title catalog only. 

It might be well to mention a few of the difficulties of the combined 
service to community and school. 

The first is the old one of overcoming distaste of the adult to being served 
in a school building. It is a truism to say that adults, particularly rural people 
as in Webster Parish, who have been educated in the “little red school- 
house,” feel a timidity in passing through long-echoing halls upstairs and 
into a library that smacks of the schoolroom, of meeting large groups of 
children, or perhaps standing in line with them to wait their turn of service. 
This problem is met only where there is a live community feeling and interest 
in the school as the community center. 

There is the problem of the summer season when school is closed. We 
are now in the process of reorganizing the library personnel, branch locations, 
salaries of substitutes, teaching new persons to carry on during the summer 
and trying to stimulate professional interest amongst these new people. How 
well it will work remains to be seen. 

The problem of the auto bus child is one of our greatest. Sixty-five 
per cent of the children reach school from homes so distant that it is necessary 
to provide motor transportation. Under such conditions parents have a 
difficult time in using the library personally. It is left to a busy teacher- 
librarian to build up a use of the library with unseen persons whose book 
tastes are unknown, with the child for messenger. In one branch the custodian 
always sends a book back without asking if another is wanted. In one 
district the census taker spoke of the Parish library in every home he visited. 
In kindergarten schools our difficulty with bus children is greatest. As they 
are not permitted to leave the school grounds, no opening of the main library 
at any time can serve them. The Minden High School Library is so over- 
crowded that elementary children are not allowed to use it. This means 
that such children are cut off from service unless the library will establish 
another sub-branch in the elementary school for them. As our elementary 
collection for the entire parish is inadequate, this is not possible. Only those 
children are served who come to the library at other times, or on Saturday, or 
when the teacher sends for books by messenger. 


The time element in visiting must be taken into consideration by the 
Parish librarian. Branches must be visited when the teacher-librarian will 
be at liberty. This cuts into two working days and where schools are distant, 
entails a real hardship for the librarian and increased expense to the library. 
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Much more publicity than that required for the average public library 
is necessary to overcome the fact that the average person is apt to look upon 
the parish library as just another adjunct of the school and exclusively for 
the school child. A public library, like a business, should be in the center 
of the community, where there is much passing, in order to advertise its 
wares. 


One point of our work with Negroes should be mentioned. When it was 
begun the State Community Organizer visited two of our branches and 
suggested forming community organizations. Other schools have taken 
them as models. 


To illustrate a little of the work of the Webster Parish Library in the 
last six and a half months: 72,750 book-charges have been made to approxi- 
mately 5,000 borrowers—from a collection of 6,446 volumes sent out from 
19 distributing points. The Louisiana Library Commission made an in- 
definite loan of about 1,500 volumes and we call on the commission daily for 
a large loan service. Other libraries in Louisiana have been kind in granting 
inter-library loans. 


The Webster Parish Library is slowly but surely ‘taking its place 
amongst the people it hopes to serve. There are many difficulties, but they 
lend zest to the undertaking. 

















































THE TEACHING OF SPELLING 





Ss. C. GARRISON 
George Peabody College for Teachers 





There are three major problems connected with the teaching of spelling. 
These may be stated as follows: What words should children learn to spell? 
When should these words be taught? And how should they be taught? 


Educational philosophy has answered the first problem with the simple 
statement that children should be taught to spell those words which they use 
frequently in writing. A further answer is also given by stating that they 
should learn also to spell any additional common words which adults use 
frequently in writing. ‘Two points of view are carried in the above statements, 
and the results of these are seen in the research dealing with word studies. 
One group of workers relies largely on childhood vocabulary studies for 
its lists of spelling words. The other makes use of word counts of adult 
writing. Most of the recent texts make use of both types of materials. 


The results of research show pretty definitely what words children in 
general use frequently in their writing. The written vocabularies of adults 
have been studied even more extensively. There are several major studies 
and a number of minor ones dealing with the written vocabularies of 
children. Only the four most extensive ones are mentioned here. One of 
the earliest was reported by Jones' who claims to have counted the words 
in a little over 75,000 themes written by grade children. The total number 
of words in the themes, counting each word as many times as it appeared, 
was stated as approximately 15,000,000. Only 4,523 different words were 
reported found in this study. Supt. Bauer? in the New Orleans study of 
approximately 2,500,000 running words taken from children’s themes found 
approximately 19,000 different words. From this study a list of 3,037 fre- 
quently occurring words were selected as a spelling list. Tidyman*® studied 
538,500 running words taken from 50,000 themes. After omitting all words 
of one and two letters, a large number of common words, and words of 
very low frequency, he derived a list of 3,850 words. 


In an investigation* involving approximately 2,174,820 running words 
taken almost equally from themes and letters written by children in grades 


"Jones, W. F., Concrete Investigation of the Material of English Spelling. The 
University of South Dakota. 1914. 

*Bauer, Nicholas, The Writing Vocabulary of the New Orleans Public Schools. 1916. 

*Tidyman, W. F., “Survey of the Writing Vocabularies of Public School Children 
in Connecticut.” Bureau of Education. Teacher’s Leaflet No. 19. November, 1921. 
‘Garrison, S.C. The Peabody Word List. (To be published later). 
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3 to 9 inclusive, the writer found approximately 13,496 different words, not 
counting the names of persons and places. From these, 6,852 words of high 
frequency were selected. 


In selecting words for a spelling list several factors should be kept ir 
mind. (a) There is a goodly number of words used frequently by children 
in all parts of the country which are not so frequently used by adults. (b) 
There is a large number of words used by children which are somewhat 
regional. (c) There are some words which are almost purely local. These 
as a rule relate to the industries and activities of the locality. They are 
usually a result of racial, industrial, or geographic influences. (d) There 
are some words, not a very large number, which are used much more fre- 
quently in adult writing than in the writing of children. (e) There is a 
very large number of words which are used frequently by both children and 
adults. In the selection of words which children are to learn to spell, all 
these factors must be considered. The writer believes that the order of 
importance of the factors mentioned is as follows: e, a, b, d,.c. Words in 
the c group must be supplied by the teacher. They are important locally 
but should not be included in spelling lists devised for wide use. Regional 
words should be given in supplementary lists. 


Two factors should determine the grade location of words, the child’s 
need for the word and the difficulty of the word. The child’s need for the 
word is probably best determined by its first occurrence and its frequency 
to use in a grade. This criterion of grade placement cannot always be fol- 
lowed, however, because, in the first place, a large per cent of the more 
frequently used words occur early in the grades and, in the second place, 
many words with high frequency in the lower grades are exceedingly 
difficult. If grade placement was made on the basis of occurrence with 
frequency, the spelling load in the lower grades would be too heavy. Conse- 
quently many difficult words which might be so placed are usually reserved 
for the higher grades where they may be more easily learned, because of the 
greater maturity of the pupils. Our study shows that, by the time pupils 
finish the fifth grade, most of the commonly used words, as given by the 
various lists as well as by our own, occur with rather high frequency. The 
core writing vocabulary, so to speak, has largely been acquired. After this 
time writing vocabulary depends more and more on individual interests. 


The problem of method in teaching spelling has not received prolonged 
attention in experimentation; consequently, there are few facts about which 
we may be certain. Many of the results secured from experimentation are 
based on too few cases. One of the most widely quoted was based on the 
learning of one child only. In many other cases the duration of the experi- 
ment was too short. As would be expected from such experimental con- 
ditions, the results are often contradictory. 
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In general it may be said that learning should occur in situations similar 
to those in which the thing learned is to be used. Educators in the past 
undoubtedly gave too narrow an interpretation to the situation-bond-response 
psychology. This result in an overemphasis on drill and rote memory and as 
a consequence a number of spelling texts have been published which are little 
more than lists of words. They have one merit in that the lists of words were 
more scientifically selected and the words better graded than in the past. They 
have, however, failed to see spelling as only one phase of the total language 
problem and have failed to place enough emphasis on methods of developing 
a desire for spelling in particular and language efficiency in general. 


So far as is possible at present, spelling should be made a part of the 
total language problem in school. Methods of teaching and learning should 
be such as to lead to increased individual efficiency and motivation in develop- 
ing language abilities. Such factors as pronunciation, use of the dictionary, 
contextual writing, and word meaning are important in developing a spelling 
sense. The technique of word mastery used in drill in learning to spell 
a word is important but the teaching of spelling must not stop merely with 
the ability of the pupil to use automatically the correct letters in their proper 
sequence within words. One of the aims of spelling, in common with other 
phases of language work, has as its purpose the enrichment of the child’s 
knowledge and use of words. The present narrow emphasis, which sees 
in spelling nothing but drill and the rote memorization of the proper sequence 
of letters in words, came as a reaction against the practice of teaching, by 
means of the dictionary, the pronunciation, meaning, derivation, and use of a 
large number of words which people never use or need in writing. 


The teaching of spelling is not unlike the teaching of any other subject. 
The first essential is to be sure that the pupil has had the proper experiences 
into which what he is about to learn can be integrated. Does he know the 
meaning of the word and can he see a reason for learning it? Drills and 
reviews on words apart from meaning and use are always artificial at best. 
This does not mean that words should Be presented to children only in 
sentences. Where the meaning is obviously known to all the children of a 
group it is unnecessary to use the word in context. The relation between 
spelling and written language work, however, is exemplified only through 
such use. 


The relation between ability to spell a word and a knowledge of its 
meaning is clearly showed by experimental results. Hollingworth® found 
that children “produce 66 2/3 per cent more of misspellings in writing 
words the meaning of which they are ignorant or uncertain of than they will 
produce when writing words the meaning of which they know.” 


*Hollingworth, Leta S., The Psychology of Special Disability in Spelling, 1918, p. 57. 
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Probably more misspellings are caused by poor pronunciation than by 
any other factor. When the spelling work is assigned the words should be 
accurately and carefully pronounced by the teacher. In this pronunciation 
the word should be pronounced clearly and distinctly and at a little slower 
rate than that at which the teacher usually speaks. Care must be taken 
however that the true pronunciation of the word is not destroyed. The unity 
of the child’s image of the word must not be destroyed by irregular pronun- 
ciation. 

The value of syllabification and diacritical markings for pronunciation is 
definitely established. The value of such for spelling is questionable. A 
word separated into syllables or a word marked diacritically presents an en- 
tirely different appearance from the same word not so treated. Any manipu- 
lation of words by separation into parts or by markings which alter the 
looks of the words very materially tends to interfere with the development 
of a correct visual image. 


Children who have studied phonics as a rule excel in spelling. This 
superiority is not great, however, and the pupils who need help most do not 
receive it through a study of phonics. Heard® found that pupils of superior 
mental ability profited in spelling through training in phonics but that pupils 
of average or less ability received little benefit from such training. 


The essential thing in teaching spelling is that the word should be presented 
to the child so as to get him to react to it with as great degree of concentration 
of attention as possible. Many devices such as underscoring difficult parts, 
grouping words according to phonetic similarity, diacritical markings and 
the like are of questionable value because they take the child’s attention from 
the word to certain relationships. 


In teaching spelling, derivatives have usually been treated in one of two 
ways. They may be studied either as absolutely new and separate words with 
no reference to the root word or as variations of the same word. In the latter 
case reference is made to the root word and to the various derived forms. 
The former type of treatment is usually found in texts which merely present 
lists of words. The latter is found in those texts which attempt to develop 
spelling rules inductively and to integrate spelling instruction with language 
training in general. 


The one method emphasizes the mechanical aspects of learning and is 
presumably based on a psychology which sees in pupil development nothing 
more than the acquisition of a large number of elementary specific habits. 
The other method seems to emphasize relationships and insight in educational 
achievement. 





"Heard, Minnie Taylor. “An Experimental Study of the Value of Phonics.” 
Peabody Master’s Thesis. 1929. 
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All derivatives cannot be treated alike. The practice of teaching all 
forms as new words cannot be justified. Neither can the opposite extreme 
be justified. Our studies show that pupils spell a large number of derivatives 
equally as well as they do the root form where generalization has been 
emphasized in teaching. There are other derivatives which require special 
treatment. No general rule can be made with regard to all derivatives. 
Those which must receive special attention can only be determined after 
extensive investigations have been made. In our studies we have attempted 
to select those which must receive special attention and have included these 
in the spelling lists. 

Psychological principles demand that difficult words receive careful and 
attentive drills. These reviews should be provided according to certain 
definite principles: (a) only words requiring a high degree of mastery should 
be included in spelling lists, (b) reviews should be arranged according to the 
difficulty of the word, and (c) words which are persistently difficult should 
receive additional attention. 


In our study of word difficulty we have found that some words are 
spelled by almost all pupils. Such words are learned readily in the usual 
course of school experiences and accordingly need little review. There are 
other words which appear difficult but when once mastered give little further 
trouble through forgetting. There are still other words which might be 
characterized as persistently difficult. These words may apparently be 
mastered but for one reason or another the correct spelling is easily for- 
gotten. Such words require much more overlearning than do other words. 


Words cannot, of course, all be classified according to the above divisions 
because there are various degrees of difficulty both in ease of learning and 
retention. It is important, however, that the factors mentioned above be 
considered in provisions for reviews. No arbitrary assignment of a definite 
and uniform number of reviews can be sensible and scientific. While 
experimentation is wanting as to the number of times each word must be 
reviewed, common sense demands that the more difficult words receive reviews 
somewhat according to their difficulty. Persistently difficult words must 
receive a larger number of reviews and these should be arranged over a 
longer perior of time. 


Words need to be reviewed both in columnar and contextual spelling. 
Through this means, two definite types of review are furnished. Columnar 
spelling provides for the isolation of the word so that a clear, definite, and 
accurate impression may be made. The use of the word in sentences pro- 


vides opportunity for a large number of incidental reviews where the word 
may be spelled automatically. 
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A good practical plan which integrates spelling with the rest of the 
language work and at the same time provides for reviews is to ask the 
pupils to use as many of the words in the week’s assignment in their written 
work as possible. 


Every effort must be made to develop proper habits of observation and 
study. Many pupils do not know how to study spelling. During the past 
few years there has been too much testing and too little teaching. The two 
chief objectives of the teaching of spelling are: (1) to develop in pupils 
the ability to spell words commonly used in writing and (2) to develop 
efficient habits of learning to spell words which are needed in later life. If 
these objectives are kept in mind, spelling instruction does not become a 
grind composed on the one hand of monotonous drill and on the other of 
rote memorization. 
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MENTAL AND SPIRITUAL DISARMAMENT 


BOLTON SMITH 


Trustee of George Peabody College for Teachers 


A good deal has been said about physical disarmament and much has 
been accomplished, but the greatest good of physical disarmament was the 
mental disarmament which it promoted. Reduction in fighting strength 
implies to a greater or lesser degree an increased confidence in the good faith 
and peaceful purposes of other nations. 

Perhaps the reason why mental disarmament has not been more definitely 
undertaken is because of its illusive nature and of its fundamental difficulty. 
Mr. Ramsay McDonald, speaking in New York last October, said: 


“The mind, however, is furnished always with old furniture and it is very difficult 
for you to turn out of your mind the assumptions and fears that you have inherited and 
to furnish it afresh as you do your rooms in your houses.” 


He then proceeds to apply this idea to the British people, who for generations 
have felt control of the seas to be absolutely necessary to their own life and 
to the life of their far-flung empire. 

Changing the furniture of our minds takes time, involving as it does 
hallowed convictions which cannot be considered as having been abandoned 
until the new view has taken complete possession of our mind. 


Edmond Holmes, an English educator, wrote a book about the Germans 
entitled “The Nemesis of Docility.” Although written during the war it is 
by no means just a war book. Using the Germans as a terrible example it 
deals rather with that type of training which has come to be known in 
America as progressive education and which seeks to develop the habit of 
independent thinking even in our youngest pupils. I commend this book as 
one of the best discussions of the spiritual values inherent in this method of 
training. This German doctrine was avowedly based upon the principle that 
there was nothing higher than the state. 

But the Germans are not the only ones. I am sure that even in this 
enlightened country, there are many who will be shocked by the statement 
that our nation is but a tool of man—a sacred tool, a holy tool, because of 
the blood and sacrifice which have gone to its building—but a tool neverthe- 
less. Until recently one of our great newspapers carried at its masthead the 
words of Stephen Decatur: “My country in her relations with other nations ; 

*.may she always be right, but right or wrong, my country.” I suppose that 
after we get into a fight pretty nearly all of us would subscribe to this doctrine 
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but it certainly is bad peace-time doctrine and distinctly does not make for 
mental disarmament. Let us rather emphasize the words of Edith Cavell, 
one of the saints of the late war, who in her dying moments said, “Patriotism 
is not enough.” 


In some little Balkan nation, constantly threatened by powerful neighbors, 
Decatur’s words might have represented the proper state of mind for every 
good citizen at all times; but even there as the League of Nations grows in 
influence I am sure mental disarmament will slowly develop. 


It has been charged that those who endeavor to see both sides of an 
international question are antagonistic to their own government, more French, 
or more English, than American. But I have never met such people and 
the fact that so many readily criticize every one who utters a word in defense 


of a foreign cause shows how great is our need of clearer and saner thinking 
in the international domain. 


There is a sternness about the faith of the old Hebrew writer who de- 
clared “Shall not the Lord of all the world do right?”’, which has had much 
to do with the character building power of the religions of the West. 


Our national flag as carried in the procession of the church I attend is 
attached to a staff which illustrates what I am attempting to say. At the 
top is a cross typifying God and the ethical principles which are above all 
mankind. Next comes a globe representating the world, or humanity, and 
only then the national flag itself. This principle of a restrained patriotism— 
a patriotism subject to the great principles of right and of justice as inter- 
preted by an enlightened public opinion—is profoundly essential. 


If we want a better world we must build it in our own hearts first. Until 
that is done the structure will be unstable, even if mankind sank all their 
battleships and melted down all their cannon. 


A further help toward mental disarmament will come from a clear realiza- 
tion of the narrow limits within which force is permanently effective. The 
British Empire lost the Thirteen Colonies because it did not understand this 
fact of human nature and within our day she won the loyalty of South 
Africa because she did understand it. One of the deepest truths is the 
universal response obtained from sympathy, non-agression and respect for 
others’ opinions. This I take to be the meaning of that one of the beautitudes 
which reads, “Blessed are the meek for they shall inherit the earth.” 

The principle is of universal application. Our first social workers went 
to the slum dweller, never doubting their welcome, only to find that no 
one welcomes even help unless presented in a spirit of sympathy and brother- 
hood. I have been deeply impressed with the fact that the officials of some 
schools and colleges with which I have been acquainted, in controversies 
with their students, have seemed too often to be thinking of their own dignity 
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rather than of the good and true development of the pupil or student. I 
have heard a father say of a child, “I will break his will,” without stopping 
to consider the harm that would result, even if the end could be accomplished. 
Force does not build character, though it may inspire caution which is a very 
different thing. It is not alone in so-called character building lessons, or 
in Sunday-School classes that our youth receive lessons in character building 
—the unconscious lesson often makes the deepest impression. If it were not 
for the increasing recognition of academic freedom I would despair of 
America. Our ancestors were thinking of kings and of aristocracies when 
they declared that “Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” but selfish and 
unreasoning power can reappear under many garbs. Those of our colleges 
and universities, which maintain the great principle of academic freedom, 
rank with our courts and constitution as true preservers of our liberties and 
should be surrounded by similar veneration. 


Another factor is education in history to the end that we may know the 
difficulties and trials other nations have passed through. We Americans 
have a bad way of thinking ourselves superior to the rest of the world because 
we have formed the United States of America, whereas Europe is still 
divided. We forget that we are only transplanted Europeans and that if we 
have accomplished more than they, it is because our difficulties have been 
fewer than theirs. We had a virgin continent to overrun and the use of one 
tongue was so general that early in our life it became universal. We had 
no aristocracy and our state governments being of recent formation did not 
hold our loyalty to the destruction of loftier plans. In Europe too there 
has been longing for a better order. 


Shortly after the Franco-Prussian war, I was in school in Geneva attend- 
ing the college which Calvin founded. The Duke de Broglie was prime 
minister of the French Republic. The Napoleonic dynasty having lost prestige 
through the defeat of Napoleon the Third, and many believing that the French 
people were not by nature suited to a republican form of government, a 
movement developed for the restoration of the Bourbons. The Chamber of 
Deputies was unfavorable to a coup d'état and was dissolved. It was under- 
stood that if in the election which followed the partisans of the duke carried 
the election, he would call a representative of the Bourbon family to the 
throne. We schoolboys put our pocket money together and sent it to the 
Republican Committee at Lyon, to help the good cause. Geneva took a great 
interest in the election, and when the Republicans were successful there was a 
torchlight procession in which we boys marched. In that procession there 
was carried a French flag, a Swiss flag, and a flag of the United States of 
America. No other flags were carried. Being a very patriotic American, I 
asked the bearer of this flag why ours was the only national flag beside those 
of France and Switzerland carried. I supposed that he would tell me it was 
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because our republic was so great and strong, but instead he said, “This flag, 
no doubt, was made to represent the United States of America but we are 
carrying it tonight as representing the United States of Europe, the coming 
of which we believe will be hastened by the election in France.” That was 
over fifty years ago and if the United States of Europe has not come into 
being, I think you will recognize that it is not because the people of Europe 
are inferior to us in political sagacity, but because of the difficulties in their 
way. 

Another obstacle to mental disarmament lies in racial contempt. The 
world is getting away from the silly contempt which our English forefathers 
had for the French, whom all men now know to be a great and splendid 
people, but many prejudices remain. Mr. Hoover’s commission to Haiti 
recommends that all individuals among our force of occupation entertaining. 
feelings of contempt for the people of Haiti be recalled. I have no doubt 
that a broader and more Christian attitude toward the educated Haitian will 
be tremendously beneficial. 


More than two-thirds of the inhabitants of the world are brown, yellow, 
or black and it does not seem likely that any League of Nations can per- 
manently preserve peace, unless the white race develops sufficient Christianity 
to look upon the rest of the human race with sympathy and respect. Men 
say “I believe in treating them justly.” But I fear we cannot do that as 
long as we do not have a very real respect for the fundamental humanity of 
man. 


There is a profound psychology in the great epistle to the Corinthians 
—without a certain good will or charity of attitude we cannot help others. 
In the quiver of civilization there yet remains one splendid arrow never 
tried as yet by any people—namely that meekness which carries with it true 
and profound respect for the essential divinity buried in other men, other 
nations, and other races. The historians tell us that civilizations have passed 
because of war, the exhaustion of the soil, and so on. But underneath these 
reasons there seems to lie one reason more fundamental yet—man’s contempt 
for man. The Man of Galilee taught otherwise. We have worshiped Him 
for nearly 2,000 years, but few there have been who recognized in His 
teaching the foundation of the wisest, soundest statesmanship the world has 
ever know. 


May we not hope that our beloved America, breaking with the past, 
may lead the way in the application to international affairs of these great 
spiritual forces. When we realize their organizing power we will know them 
for the great realities they are. Perhaps from that knowledge may come a 
renewed belief in the splendor of life as well as a new joy in effort, in 
sacrifice, and in accomplishment. 










































HOW CAN WE ESTABLISH AND MAINTAIN QUAL- 
ITATIVE STANDARDS FOR GRADUATION 
AND FOR PROVISIONAL 
CERTIFICATION’ 





CHARLES C. SHERROD 


State Teachers College, Johnson City 


It is only in recent years that the two ideas suggested in this question 
have been considered as having any vital connections and relationships. For 
decades the two paths leading to the service of teaching have seldom crossed. 
They have, however, had much in common and especially has this been true 
in connection with the standards prevailing for graduation from teacher- 
training institutions, of whatever kind, and for certification through a system 
of examination. There has been a decided parallism or correlation between 
the requirements demanded in these supposedly distinct and separate instru- 
ments of teacher control. In either case it has been possible for prospective 
teachers to gain legal qualifications to teach on a low level, and this has 
brought the whole question of educational development to the present 
exigency, namely; Our social progress will not endure with anything less 
than a well-trained teacher in each classroom. ‘The problem is one of pointing 
out the way and of suggesting that the time is at hand when a decided step 
should be taken to place the status of teacher-training on a much higher level 
and eliminate low requirements for graduation from our training institutions 
and for provisional certification. 


This suggests that two important aspects of the problem must be con- 
sidered and met: (1) As it applies to those teachers entering the profession 
through the vestibule of institutional training the questions of pre-preparation 
and guidance, selection of students, efficiency of teacher training curricula, 
organization and staff, as well as proper placement of graduates, all enter 
into the maintaining of standards. These standards cannot be artificial, 
inanimate, self-administering factors, but must be a part of the life blood and 
vitality of the whole institutional program of service. (2) The second phase 
of the problem is no less serious. Short local training courses, and the formal 
examination with little or no prerequisite training and administered by county 
superintendents who are really laymen, are yet too wide spread and numerous 
to escape our challenge. There seems to be no territorial limit to their exis- 


*Address given before The American Association of Teachers Colleges, Atlantic 
City, February 21, 1930. 
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tence, for they are found North, East, South and West. Biologists tell us 
that some of the most virulent human ailments come in organs whose useful- 
ness has ceased. May it not be suggested that some causes of poorly trained 
teachers today lie in the instruments of certification whose usefulness has 
ceased to exist? Resort to the surgeon’s knife would cut off a great part, 
and in many states an unneeded portion, of our poorly qualified teachers and 
thus automatically raise standards and make teaching a reputable profession. 


These conditions have not been mere accidents but they are an out-growth 
of the natural order of things. When public teacher-training institutions 
were first established, the immediate problem was to secure the largest 
possible number of students. Teachers were wanted. Also, numbers seemed 
to add prestige, and this was needed by the new institutions. They were 
public, and people felt that as such the doors should be open to all on a 
so-called “democratic basis’ and that they should serve any purpose that 
might be desired irrespective of the original conception of institutional 
function or the ultimate goal of the individual. Thus many of these institu- 
tions became not only teacher-training but also college preparatory schools 
and girls’ “finishing schools” as well. The element of competition entered 
and in seeking superiority in size, standards for entrance requirements and 
course requirements for graduation were sacrificed. 

The growth of high schools tended to eliminate the college preparatory 
demand. State support grew in proportion to needs; service areas were 
established ; better cooperation developed between institutions and as a result 
the appeal for numbers was greatly reduced. Quality standards slowly entered 
and the distinct function of training a select group for the definite profession 
of teaching is gradually becoming the sole purpose of the institution. Quality 
is dependent to a great extent on the source of supply. Teacher-training 
institutions located in metropolitan areas and in states where the high school 
is highly developed and a surplus of teachers is found, can effectively use a 
high degree of selectivity. It will be in those centers that the greatest results 
can be attained in establishing and maintaining qualitative standards. It will 
be necessary for the institutions thus located to blaze the trail and those of 
us otherwise situated to follow just as rapidly as circumstances will permit. 

The administering of quality standards has always carried with it some 
doubt as to what should be included. Generally we think of it as referring 
to what a student knows and how well this knowledge will function in actual 
apprentice teaching. Any system by which the student will know more is 
sound. Knowledge of subject matter is ever basic in a teacher. The matter 
of obtaining this is the problem. Many institutions are attempting grading 
and classification schemes by which premium is placed upon superior work 
and by which the privilege of graduation is withheld if a low grade of work 
is done. The Quality-Point system by which students are given certain extra 
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points for superior work is helping to maintain higher standards and will 
eliminate, if properly administered, those of lower achievement. In individual 
instances injustices may be done, but some system must be maintained by 
which the poorer students in our institutions shall be eliminated if qualitative 
standards are to be maintained. It remains for us to refine the method. 
Although the first difficulty lies in What is to be taught? it would seem 
that the real test of a student’s availability for teaching lies in the apprentice 
teaching performance. This is the factor that will count in actual teaching 
service. Doubtless many of you know of instances in which students of 
relatively low rank in scholarship were able, through “personality,” to do a 
satisfactory and sometimes a superior type of apprentice teaching. Scholar- 
ship counts only in so far as it contributes to good classroom teaching. If 
teaching has a technique of its own, both as to organization of subject matter 
and the way in which it is presented to children of the various grade levels, 
scholarship is of little avail, unless there are those “other teaching qualities” 
to enable the beginning teacher to meet effectively real classroom situations. 
Many difficulties stand in the way of administering this phase of teacher- 
training. Too many institutions are poorly equipped both in physical plant 
and in staff to give adequate apprentice teaching opportunity. Institutions 
are in some instances too far from an adequate supply of children. The 
training program lacks integration. We are slowly developing certain 
techniques for measuring professional classroom performance of apprentice 
teachers, but these will be of little value unless the teaching situation presents 
real classroom opportunities. Still more difficult than the physical equipment 
of the laboratory school is the problem of a professionalized staff for such a 
school and the whole teacher-training program. For many years the train- 
ing institutions have depended upon the products of the graduate schools of 
arts and sciences for this staff. Often these folks have not had the profes- 
sional viewpoint and have been unable to connect subject matter with the 
lives of children. If dynamic standards are to be maintained the whole train- 
ing set up must function with the laboratory school as the center in which 
prospective teachers are graduated on the basis not only of scholarship but 
also of teaching ability, judged by a professional faculty in complete sympathy 
with modern training procedure. Our second problem, that of low standard 
professional certification, is a “hold over” from the day when teaching was 
considered a layman’s occupation. This condition has continued because 
legislatures are conservative, and since they are composed of laymen, the 
professional aspect of education is unknown to them. In many states 
educational leadership in the state educational office has been in the hands 
of non-expert, politically elected or appointed individuals whose outlook on 
this whole matter has not been constructive. The pressure for this low type 
of certification has been augmented by the influence of local, short-course, 
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poorly equipped high school and county training classes which in a former 
day, under different conditions, served a noble purpose. These persist in 
this new day simply because, through a long period of service, a strong, 
loyal local clientele has developed, whose political strength has to be reckoned 
with. 

With teachers legally certified on a low level of training, our educational 
progress is seriously handicapped. To make bad conditions worse, in the past 
teaching tenure has been short. But many factors are at work that indicate 
an extension of the period of teaching service, and the issuance of all 
kinds of certificates on the basis of professional training alone. This train- 
ing should be on a high level. In those states where short-course institutions 
prevail, they should come at once under the direct control of the state 
teachers college or normal school in whose service area they exist, and 
should be maintained only so long as the urgent need for their services may 
continue. 


At this point let us look at the situation more in detail in order to discover 
whether or not our views are practical and consistent. The following question 
was sent to the state superintendents: “Do you have in your state a great 
over-supply of available teachers certificated for any particular kind of 
teaching service? If so, how would you explain the fact?” Twenty-three 
out of the thirty-four replying say “yes.” Some of the outstanding con- 
ditions are: in South Carolina 2% teachers for each position; in Kentucky 
30 per cent of certified teachers are unemployed; in New Jersey 40 per cent 
of last year’s graduates of training institutions located in northern part of the 
state are without positions; in Kansas 10 per cent surplus; in California a 
graduate of a teacher-training institution has one chance in four of securing a 
position. The explanation for these conditions, except in places such as New 
Jersey and California, where location and economic forces are determining 
factors, has invariably been low forms of certification with little or no pre- 
service training. Only one state, Vermont, reports a general shortage of 
teachers. The only significant shortage reported in other states has been in 
special fields, such as agriculture, home economics, commercial subjects, 
industrial arts and teachers for sub-normal children. The shortage reported 
in these, when considered on a percentage basis, is negligible. 

Answers from 57 of the 90 teacher-training institutions replying say that 
an attempt is being made in their states to cut off the issuance of all temporary 
and provisional certificates not actually necessary to keep up a full quota of 
teachers in the public schools. Thirty-two say that local high school training 
classes and county normal schools are actually operating in such a way as 
to interfere with the high standards of preliminary training which the state 
teacher-training institutions might otherwise maintain. Sixty-five of these 
same institutions say that the standards of admission to the teaching pro- 
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fession could be materially raised without reducing the supply below the 
replacement needs. 

These conditions present a challenge. The only question that remains 
is: Has the challenge become so vital that those interested in establishing 
and maintaining qualitative standards for graduation and for provisional 
certification will become militant in at once setting the machinery in action 
to tear down the instruments of control that have heretofore held teaching 
on its humble plain; namely, low forms of certification and short types of 
training ? 











A TEST OF THE PRACTICABILITY 
OF 
THE HUDELSON TYPICAL COMPOSITION ABILITY 
SCALE 


CHAS. W. KNUDSEN 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Of the various scales for measuring composition ability, Symonds! has 
stated that the Hudelson Typical Composition Ability Scale is apparently the 
most generally useful. This scale consists of eighteen samples of composition 
which have been scaled according to accepted methods of scale, construction. 
The eighteen samples are distributed over a ten-point scale, beginning with 
one sample of 0.0 scale value and ending with one sample which has a scale 
value of 9.0. Some of the scale steps are represented by more than one 
sample. All samples on the scale represent compositions on the same topic, 
namely, ““A Snowball Fight on Slatter’s Hill.” 


To secure compositions for scoring, a teacher first reads to a class the 
story referred to above. The members of the class are then asked to write 
the story in their own words and to give the compositions to the teacher. 
Specimen compositions secured in this manner are then scored one at a time 
by comparing them with samples on the scale. The score assigned to a given 
composition is the scale value of the sample with which, in the judgment of 
the teacher, it most nearly corresponds. The teacher’s judgment is based 
on the general merit of a given composition as compared with a scale sample, 
and not on a comparison of the nature and number of errors. 


According to Hudelson,? the scale is more reliable for measuring the 
composition ability of individuals, and according to Symonds,’ the average 
of scale values assigned to compositions secured from a group will yield 
“a fairly accurate index of class ability.” In the Teachers’ Handbook which 
accompanies the scale, Hudelson gives the following as the use for which the 
composition scale is intended : 


“(1) to test impartially the various methods of teaching composition by measuring 
their results ; 


*Percival M. Symonds, Measurement in Secondary Education, New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1927, p. 86. 


"Earl Hudelson, “The Hudelson Typical Composition Ability Scale,” Teachers’ 
Handbook. Bloomington, Illinois: The Public School Publishing Co., 1923, p. 1. 
*Symonds, op. cit., p. 91. 
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(2) to measure these results in accurate, objective, stable, and understandable terms ; 
(3) to furnish a common basis for comparing the writing proficiency of different 

pupils within the same class or that of pupils in different classes or schools; 
(4) to classify pupils fairly in composition ; 


(5) to enable teachers to discover their reliability in judging the general merit 
of composition ; 


(6) to furnish an incentive to self competition.’ 


Dorothy Speers® has recently published a careful study of composition 
scales in which she states that “in the hands of trained users the Hudelson 
Typical Scale will yield rather objective results in a relatively short time.” 


A study of composition scales by Van Wagenen® points rather definitely 
to the conclusion that expert judges can score compositions by means of 
composition scales with any desired degree of accuracy by sufficiently in- 
creasing the number of times a given composition (or set of compositions) 
is scored. It is one thing, however, to evaluate compositions as a research 
project, and quite another thing to evaluate several hundred compositions 
as part of the routine of teaching composition. The research worker has time 
to apply well known techniques to the interpretation of variable errors which 
are present in scores assigned to compositions, whereas the teacher of com- 
position lacks both the time and the training to make a similar study. 


One way of testing the practicability of a composition scale is to deter- 
mine the extent to which teachers trained in its use will agree in the scores 
they assign to the same set of compositions. If it is found that teachers’ 
judgments agree, there is evidence that the scale is a reliable instrument to 
use in measuring composition ability. If their judgments are in marked 
disagreement, there is evidence that the scale has distinct limitations as a 
practical instrument for use in measuring composition ability. Also, if by 
use of the scale trained judges are unable to discover a difference in compo- 
sition ability between two groups whose composition ability is known to be 
different, they are justified in concluding that the scale is not a trustworthy 
instrument for measuring composition ability. Conversely, if trained users 
of the scale discover differences in composition ability where no difference 
exists (as would be the case in assigning difference scores to a handwritten 
composition than to an exact typewritten copy thereof) there is added evidence 
that the scale is not valid. 

Under normal conditions composition ability develops as a class proceeds 
from grade to grade. Therefore, if one tests the composition ability of two 
groups, for example, a ninth grade group and an eleventh-grade group, the 





*Hudelson, op. cit., p. 1. 


‘Dorothy Speers, An Experimental Evaluation of Seven Composition Scales. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1929, p. 59. 


*M. J. Van Wagenen, “Accuracy with which English Themes May be Graded with 
the Use of English Composition Scales.’ School and Society, 11:441-50, April 10, 1920. 
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composition ability of tle eleventh-grade group will be found to exceed that 
of the ninth-grade group, other things being equal. 

The following report presents data which have a bearing on answers to 
the following questions: 


1. Do trained judges, using the Hudelson Typical Composition Ability Scale, assign 
higher scores to eleventh-grade compositions than to compositions of the ninth 
grade, and, if higher, how much higher? 

2. Is there any difference between the scores which trained judges assign to hand- 
written compositions and the scores which they assign to typewritten copies of the 
same compositions? 

3. To what extent do trained judges agree in the average scores assigned to the 
same set of compositions? 

4. How much do trained judges differ in the scores which they assign to the same 
composition ? 

5. Do differences in the training of judges in use of the scale appear to affect the 
size of scores they assign to the same composition? 


A ninth-grade group and an eleventh-grade group of 42 pupils each from 
the Peabody Demonstration School furnished the compositions used in this 
study. Scores on the Cross English Test’ indicated that the ability of the 
eleventh-grade group exceeded that of the ninth-grade group and that the 
average score of each was about a year in advance of the national norms. 
Intelligence scores of each group indicated that they were above average in 
mental ability. The individuals who comprised the two groups came from 
homes above the average of wealth and culture. The statement that the 
ability of the eleventh grade exceeded that of the ninth-grade therefore 
amounts to more than an assumption. 


The steps in the procedure by which answers were sought to the foregoing 
questions were as follows: 


1. Eighteen graduate students in George Peabody College were trained in the use 
of the Hudelson Typical Composition Ability Scale. Thirteen of the judges 
were trained until they could judge the samples which appear in the Teachers’ 
Handbook with an average variation not greater than .5 of a scale step from the 
key scores given. These judges were then, according to directions of the 
designer, prepared to use the scales in scoring compositions. The remaining 
five judges were not trained to a point where their judgments varied as little 
as .5 if a scale step. There are thirty samples of compositions in the Teachers’ 
Handbook to which key scores have been assigned. These were given to the 
above eighteen students in sets of five, and they were allowed to consult the 
key scores after judging each set of five samples. Sets of samples were rotated 
so as to make it difficult to memorize key scores which corresponded to a given 
set of samples. Practice periods did not exceed one hour on any one day. 

2. Forty-two compositions were secured from a ninth-grade group in the Peabody 
Demonstration School and forty-two compositions from an eleventh-grade group 
in the same school. Directions for securing these compositions as specified by 
the designer of the Hudelson Scale were carefully followed. 

. All of the above compositions were typed so as to include all of the errors which 
appeared in the corresponding handwritten form. 

4. All of the eighteen judges then scored each of the handwritten compositions and 

each of the typewritten copies thereof by use of the Hudelson Typical Composition 


Ww 





‘The writer is indebted to the school psychologist, Dr. S. C. Garrison, for data 
relative to the abilities of the two groups. 
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Ability Scale. The judges did not know which compositions were ninth-grade 
and which were eleventh-grade. 

As implied in the above description of the plan of procedure, the data in 
this study are: (1) the scores assigned to a set of practice exercises which 
accompany the scale, and (2) the scores assigned by eighteen judges to 
eighty-four handwritten compositions and eighty-four typewritten copies of 
the same compositions. Table I presents pertinent facts about the scores 
assigned to thirty samples of the practice series which appear in the handbook 
accompanying the scale. It will be noted that certain judges are designated 
as “A” judges and others as “B” judges. The five judges who came nearest 
to agreeing with the key scores assigned by Hudelson to the practice exercises 
are regarded as the more competent, or as “A” judges. The five judges who 
were in greatest disagreement with the key scores at the end of the practice 
period were regarded as less competent, or as “B” judges. Hudelson states 
that one who proposes to use the composition scale should 


“ ...practice until the average amount by which his scores differ from the key 
scores is, at most, .5, or half of a scale step.”* 


On the basis of this recommendation, it may be noted from Table I that 
thirteen of the eighteen judges were trained to the point of competency in 
use of the scale. 

It will be an aid in understanding the tables which appear in this report, 
and also an aid in interpreting the summarizations of data, if the reader 
will make use of the following table, taken from the Teachers’ Handbook, 
which gives the national norms for the Hudelson Typical Scale. 


TABLE II 
NATIONAL STANDARDS FOR JANUARY 
ate aio ce Sea 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
MN renee ouanen aa a0 3.6 42 47 5.3 5.5 59 63 £67 


Average scores assigned by the judges to the compositions were calculated. 
Table III is a summary of average scores for the purpose of showing how 
judgments of “A” judges, “B” judges, and all judges compared on both 
handwritten compositions and typewritten copies thereof. 


TABLE Ill 
CoMPARISON oF AVERAGE ScorEs ASSIGNED BY “A” JUDGES, “B”’ JUDGES, AND ALL JUDGES 
Ninth-grade Compositions : 


“A” Judges “B” Judges All Judges 
Average on handwritten 5.08 5.03 5.01 


st 


eee ee ee ee 


PS CR SNOB noc cc cccnccccaccccsses 4.90 4.88 4.92 
Difference in favor of handwritten compositions 0.18 0.15 0.09 
Eleventh-grade Compositions : 

Average on hantwritten..........0ccccccccccacs 5.15 4.90 5.03 
on ee 4.87 4.74 4.83 
Difference in favor of handwritten compositions 0.28 0.16 0.20 





*Op. cit., p. 5. 
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Several significant facts are indicated in Table III. First, the difference 
in composition ability between the two grades appears to be much less than 
a normal difference in composition ability between a ninth and an eleventh 
grade. By referring to Table II, one may note that the difference in com- 
position ability between a ninth and an eleventh grade is the difference between 
6.3 and 5.5, or .8 of a scale step. Similarly it may be noted that for the 
senior high school grades, 0.4 of a scale step represents a normal annual 
increase in composition ability. The difference between the composition 
ability of the present ninth and eleventh grades which “A” judges actually 
found (see Table III) is represented by the difference between 5.08 and 5.15, 
or 0.07 of a scale step. In terms of normal annual increase this difference 
amounts to .07 divided by 0.4, or approximately .2 of a normal annual increase. 
On the basis of scores assigned to the eleventh grade compositions, this 
amounts to saying that the composition ability of the two groups is practically 
the same, and as previously indicated there is a good reason to doubt this 
finding. 

Second, judges score handwritten compositions higher than they score 
the typewritten copies of the same compositions. In terms of scores assigned 
to the compositions of both ninth and eleventh grades, higher composition 
ability is represented in handwritten compositions than in the typewritten 
copies of the same compositions. Furthermore, this spurious difference is 
greater, according to data in Table III, than the difference in composition 
ability between the ninth and eleventh grades. 

Third, it is worthy of note that the less competent judges, or “B” judges, 
assigned average scores to compositions which are quite close to the average 
scores assigned by the more competent “A” judges. The lack of competency 
in use of the scale as determined by performance of judges during the prac- 
tice period does not appear to affect materially the size of the average score 
assigned to a given set of compositions. It may be, however, that performance 
during the practice period should not be considered a significant factor in 
predicting the competency of judges to use the scale. 

Table IV indicates the range in average scores assigned by “A” judges, 
by “B” judges, and by all judges. The maximum difference between 
average scores is also indicated for each group of judges. 

TABLE IV 


RANGE AND DIFFERENCES IN AVERAGE Scores ASSIGNED To THE SAME GROUPS OF 
Compositions BY DirrERENT Groups OF JUDGES 
Ninth grade Compositions : 
“A” Judges “B” Judges All Judges 

Range of average handwritten compositions...... 4.46-6.03 4.65-5.26 4.04-6.03 
Dae h aces cnkeheen che vevesc srs ane (1.57) (0.61) (1.99) 
Range of averages on typewritten compositions... 4.37-5.71 4.41-5.29 4.23-6.03 
Eleventh-grade Compositions : 
Range of averages on handwritten compositions.. 4.41-5.94 4.31-5.64 4.05-5.98 
ID sa nial eal iencadhve< knehss peewee’ (1.53) (1.33) (1.93) 
Range of averages on typewritten compositions.. 4.02-5.94 4.31-5.65 4.02-5.89 
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To make the ranges shown in Table IV most meaningful, it is advisable 
to translate them into terms of national grade norms. For example, if the 
range of scores assigned to ninth-grade handwritten compositions by “A” 
judges be considered in the light of grades norms given in Table II, it may 
be noted that the five most competent judges disagreed about the composition 
ability of this particular ninth-grade group to such an extent that one judge 
rated the group as having sixth-grade composition ability (average score, 
4.46), and another rated the group as having tenth-grade composition ability 
(average score, 6.03). 


The variation in average scores assigned to the compositions of the ninth- 
grade and eleventh-grade groups by the “B” judges is actually less in every 
instance than the variation in average scores assigned by the “A” judges. 
A rough estimate of the meanings of the differences indicated in Table IV 
may be secured by dividing the numbers in parentheses by 0.4, four-tenths 
being the part of a scale step that a high-school grade normally increases in 
composition ability annually. In terms of normal annual increases in com- 
position ability these differences in the case of the ninth-grade compositions 
amount to approximately 4 years for “A” judges; 1.5 years for “B” judges; 
and 5 years for all judges. In the case of eleventh-grade compositions, the 
differences are approximately 4 years for “A” judges; 3 years for “B” 
judges; and 5 years for all judges. 

Table V illustrates the variability in scores assigned to the same composi- 
tion by different judges. This table gives the scores assigned to a random 
selection of ten handwritten compositions of the ninth grade by the thirteen 
judges who, during the practice period, met the requirements of the scale 
designer. From this table it may be seen, for example, that Judge 13 scores 
composition No. 4 as equal to that of a typical fourth-grade pupil (See norms 
in Table II), whereas Judge 4 rated the same composition as equal to that 
of a typical tenth-grade pupil. 

Table V also illustrates a tendency of some trained judges to score a 
given group of compositions consistently higher or lower than other judges. 
The capital letter H and L in Table V designate those scores assigned to a 
given composition which were highest and lowest respectively. It may be 
noted that Judge 4 assigned the highest score in seven of the ten cases 
illustrated, and Judge 9 assigned the lowest score in five of the ten cases 
illustrated. It appears that the tendency to score consistently high or con- 
sistently low had not been overcome in the training period. 

All of the findings in this report have been confirmed in a second study 
of the Hudelson Typical Scale, in which a different set of judges and a 
different set of compositions were used. In the second study the training 





"Mary Scruggs, A Study of the Hudelson Typical Composition Ability Scale. 
Unpublished Master’s Thesis, George Peabody College, 1930. 
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TABLE V 
Scores ASSIGNED BY THIRTEEN TRAINED JUDGES TO EVERY FourTH COMPOSITION IN A SET OF NinTH-GRADE COMPOSITIONS 
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of judges was carried on until they scored compositions in the practice series 
with a variation from key score which was much less than .5 of a scale step. 


SUMMARY 


(1) By use of the Hudelson Typical Composition Ability Scale, eighteen 
graduate students trained in use of the scale were unable to show that a 
significant difference in composition ability existed between a ninth-grade 
group and an eleventh-grade group in the Peabody Demonstration School. 
(2) The judges assigned higher scores to handwritten compositions than to 
typewritten copies of the same compositions. According to the judges whose 
scores were studied, there is a greater difference in composition merit between 
the handwritten compositions of a ninth-grade group and the typewritten 
copies thereof, than there is between the handwritten compositions of a 
ninth-grade group and an eleventh-grade group. (3) Trained judges differ 
greatly in the average score assigned to the same set of compositions. The 
difference in average scores assigned to the same set of compositions is as 
large as the difference between the norm for a sixth grade and that of a 
tenth grade. (4) Trained judges assign very different scores to the same 
composition. The same theme may be regarded by one trained judge as 
typical of a fourth grade, and by another, presumably as well trained, as 
typical of a tenth grade. (5) Performance of judges during the practice 
period is not a significant index of competency in subsequent use of the scale. 
(6) Practice in use of the scale, as prescribed in the handbook which accom- 
panies the scale, is not sufficient to overcome the tendency of some judges to 
score consistently high or low. 














































EDITORIALS 


CONTINUITY 


There is the case of the graduate student who has spent four summers 
studying in four institutions. They were perfectly good universities, each 
maintaining a notable staff of instructors. Perhaps this diversity enabled 
her to come into contact with a greater range of sympathies and tendencies 
than was otherwise possible, in other words, more nearly to nationalize her- 
self professionally. At least, she makes that claim. 


Now, she wants and needs a Master’s degree, and is a bit resentful 
because the institutions are somewhat unyielding in their residence require- 
ment, é¢ither that or because someone by force didn’t restrain her migratory 
tendencies. 


The lady mentioned above exists in the flesh. But this would not be 
written if she existed singly. She and her kind lay siege to every credits 
committee, to every registrar. Presidents are not denied acquaintance with 
her and her affairs. 


There is, also in the flesh, the gentleman who this summer is taking his 
fourteenth quarter for the baccalaureate degree. He hasn’t failed in any 
subject and he has always carried the normal load. He has ignored the 
catalogue directions as to groups and sequences, and so he must pay the 
penalty. 

The residence requirement is an extraordinarily sensible one. The college 
must assume responsibility for its graduates. Its destiny is in their hands. It 
must know them in a more intimate way than can be gained from grades 
or transcripts. Graduation must be in part a personal matter, saying in effect, 
“This one the college knows. It has tried his mind and integrity and found 
them good.” Time is required for such testing. The college’s demand for 
grouping of subjects and for sequence in their arrangement is arbitrary and 
imperfect, but it is based on'wisdom accumulated through long thought and 
experimentation. 

Do not beguile yourself with that hackneyed sophistry, “I am not interested 
in credit; I want training.” Sooner or later, you will become discontented 
with “training” alone. The “credit” you once despised will become devoutly 
desired. The degree which you once regarded as a vanity will appear as a 
necessity. 

Choose your college, elect your curriculum. Then press steadily and 
loyally forward. 


A.L. C. 
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THE BEST BOOK FOR THE MONEY 


A young lady writes asking what is “the best book for the money” for 
a private study of statistics. 

A superior textbook must aid the student either to a better understanding 
of the subject or to arrive more quickly at an understanding. A relatively 
slight difference in either of these matters is worth more in dollars and 
cents than any probable difference in the cost of textbooks. A very few hours 
of student and teacher time represent a greater financial outlay than the 
total cost of the texts used. The better understanding of a subject represents 
a real educational advantage which is worth money. 


Aside from differences in quality of materials and workmanship entering 
into textbooks, differences rendered inconsequential by the keen competition 
of companies producing textbooks, the best textbook for the money is the 
same as the best textbook, regardless of price. 


If a young lady studying statistics privately, wastes her time or does 
second rate work in order to save a few cents in the price of a text it is a 
matter of relatively slight importance. When those responsible for state 
wide textbook adoptions compel all the children of a state to waste their 
time, or to achieve inferior educational results, in order to save a few cents 
for each child, the matter becomes one of real public concern. 


N. F. 





AID OR CONTROL 


In some states the financial aid provided poorer sections in the maintenance 
of schools is so administered as to serve as an effective control of school 
policies and procedures. It frequently is impossible for counties or districts 
needing state aid even to consider the employment of supervisors, consolida- 
tion of schools, transportation of pupils, the adoption of the 6-3-3 plan, the 
employment of superior teachers, the employment of school nurses or 
physicians, any effective use of standard tests, the establishment of adequate 
school libraries, the purchase of modern teaching equipment and materials, 
or even reasonably good maintenance of school buildings and grounds. The 
resources of these local communities are severely taxed to meet specific con- 
ditions on which the state aid is granted. 

The temptation to exercise control where financial assistance is given has 
proven too strong for some state officials to resist. If and when federal 
aid for the maintenance of public schools becomes an accomplished fact, 
every precaution should be exercised to prevent the repetition on a national 
scale of such dominance as is now practiced by some of the states. 

Granted a sincere desire on the part of state or national school officials to 
further the educational growth of children, and great wisdom on their part 
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in the formulation of programs to bring this about, there is still much room 
to doubt their complete understanding of local situations and needs, and to 
believe that their wisest plans might be improved. To make mandatory a 
procedure that may be less than the best is sure to hamper progress. 

The good may easily become the enemy of the best, particularly when there 
is much to discover, as is the case in the field of education. Since no one 
knows whether it is better to have a nine month school term without super- 
vision or an eight month term with supervision, it might well be left to 
local school units to decide which they prefer. The duty of the state is to 
see to it that they have enough money to do either. 

The need of some counties or local school districts for financial aid from 
the state or the nation has been established: their need for either state or 
national control has not been proven, nor does it follow as a corollary of 


financial aid. N. F. 
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THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELF 


[The reviews, most of them signed, are by appropriate members of the Faculty of 
Grorce Prasopy CotLece For TracHers. Our limited space necessitates concise 
notices—brief, pointed, thoughtful comments, without elaboration.] 





How to Write. By JouN Mantie Clapp anp Homer HeatH Nucent. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1930. Pp. viii + 555. 
A clear and almost exhaustive summary of suggestions and helps in creative writing 
is to be found in this book. Recommended highly. 


In Search of America. By Lucy Lockwoop Hazarp. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1930. Pp. xxv + 586. 
A thick and inclusive collection of stories, essays, and poetry on America is to be 
found in this fine book. 


An Approach to Poetry. By PsospHor MattamM. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1930. Pp. 168. 
“Browning is never vague.” This statement is quite typical of the book, one of the 
most provocative of the recent studies in literary criticism. 


Creative Dramatics. By WryirrED Warp. New York: D. Appleton-and Company, 
1930. Pp. xiv + 304. 
A clear analysis of creative drama among children, derived from the author’s ex- 
perience, is given in this book. B. R. 


The Way Home. By Henry Hanvext RicHarnson. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1930. Pp. 321. 
This is the second in the famous novel trilogy. It should not be missed by any 
student of the English novel although, in comparison with Ultima Thule, it is somewhat 
weak, 


English Prose, 1600—1660. Edited by Ceci. A. Moore anp Douctas Buss. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1930. Pp. xv + 622. 
This book is highly recommended both for its selections and for its excellent make-up. 
B. R. 


The Canterbury Tales. Translated into Modern English Verse by FranK Ernest Hitt. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1930. Pp. xviii + 190. 
This book contains a careful but not over beautiful translation of Chaucer into 
Modern English. The illustrations and print are very good. 


The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. Edited by H. G. Paut. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1930. Pp. xxxii + 215. 
This is a neat, beautifully edited, and surprisingly cheap edition of the noted classic. 


A Mirror for Americans. Edited by Essts CHamseriatn. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1930. Pp. xi + 145. 
A fine collection of notable essays on America, including Crother’s “The American 
Temperament” and Lowell’s “Democracy,” is given in this neat little anthology. B. R. 


Studies in Modern Language Teaching. By E. W. Bacster—Co.uins ANp OtHers. New 

York: The MacMillan Company, 1930. Pp. xxxi + 491. 

A most valuable addition to the reference library for the professional course in 
modern languages. The history and development of modern language teaching, its aims, 
methods and teaching devices is here made available. It affords a complete bibliography 
of progressive methods and material. Aa 3s 
How to Read Books. By Liutwettyn Jones. New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 

1930. Pp. 229. 

By avoiding the usual sentimental discussions on the “joys of reading” and giving 
instead some practical advice on how to read, this book bids fair to read its goal of 
helping the average person enjoy books. E. N. S. 
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Improve Your Memory. By Bertranp Lyon. 
pany, 1930. Pp. xx + 252. 

A practical, “inspirational” book by a teacher of public speaking. N. F. 
Periodical Essays of the Eighteenth Century. Edited by Grorce Carver. Garden City, 

N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1930. Pp. xxxii + 302. 

This is a scholarly and most representative anthology of English essays of the 
eighteenth century. B.R 
Junior High School Poetry. Selected by Joun A. O’KEEFE AND FrepERICK A. GUINDON. 

Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1927. Pp. xiv + 386. 

A beautiful little edition of simple but excellent poetry is this. 
lyrics and narrative poetry. 

A Short History of Mathematics. 
Company, 1930. Pp. xii + 402. 
A very well written and interesting text in the history of mathematics. Many 

interesting illustrations and excellent figures. 

Errors and Improvement in Rating English Compositions by Means of a Composition 
Scale. By Pr Hwanc. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
1930, Pp. vii + 67. , 

A statistical study of error in rating compositions with the Hudelson English 
Composition and the Van Wagenen Narration scales, showing greater possibility of 
reducing the systematic error and less possibility of reducing the variable error. T. H. M. 
Practical Psychology and Psychiatry. By C. B. Burr. Philadelphia: F. A. Davis 


Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Com- 


It includes both 
R. 


By VeERA SANFORD. Houghton Mifflin 


Boston : 








Company, 1930. Pp. 378. 


This is the sixth revision of a book first published in 1898. The general position 


taken in the earlier edition is practically preserved in this revision. 


The treatment of 


psychological topics is still both ancient and naive, and in some cases even amusing. 
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Spelling For Everyday 


Use 


By 
STEADMAN-GARRISON-BIXLER 
ee Grades 1-4 
| ee. Grades 5-8 


The conviction that the spelling text in daily 
use should subserve a more useful function 
than merely to present a scientific word list 
is back of the preparation of this text. 

It provides for the everyday needs and uses 
of spelling that properly may be associated 
with learning to spell the most commonly used 
words; provides a separate learning and teach- 
ing procedure for children in the primary 
grades; and provides for individual differences 
not only in the ability to spell, but in the 
habits that have been formed of observing and 
learning words. 


Write for descriptive circular 





Smith-Hammond & Company 


Publishers 
62 Baltimore Place Atlanta, Georgia 
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A Short Course in Mechanical Drawing. By Wm. A. De Verre. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1929. Pp. ix + 141. 
This is a text designed mainly for secondary schools but may be adapted to beginning 
engineering classes. It deals with the orthographic projection of objects in elementary 
machine drawing. | ti yg 


Expository Descriptions. By Victor Sotperc. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1929. Pp. vii + 227. 
A book intended to train in the writing of expository description the student preparing 
for technical or scientific activities. Illustrations are given and definite problems for 
practice work. A useful book in a little developed field. S. B. R. 


Survey of Negro Colleges and Universities. Washington: Department of Interior, 

Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1928, No. 7, 1929. Pp. vi + 964. 

A study of the present status in the field of higher education for negroes in the United 
States, exhaustively presented. Each of the 79 universities and colleges throughout 19 
states were surveyed and the results are treated by states for each institution under the 
following headings: Historical Statement, Physical Plant, Preparatory School, Educa- 
tional Program, Admission Requirements, Graduation Requirements, Enrollment, Faculty, 
Educational Equipment, Extra-Curricular Activities, and Conclusions. A valuable 
reference book for data in this field of education. U. 


The Children’s Own Readers. By Mary E. PENNELL and Atice M. Cusack. Boston: 

Ginn and Company, 1929. Books I to VI. 

A series containing material originating in actual classroom situations, and test- 
ed there. Claims for particularly efficient grading seem appropriate. The first four 
books are rich in color pictures; in the last two the “color” is to be supplied by the 
vivid imagination of the child through tales of adventure, bravery, and achievement. 

H. A. 


Sina 
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New History Workbooks 


For Junior High School 
WILSON AND WILSON’S WORKBOOK IN U. S. HISTORY 


(For 7th or 8th grade in any school) 
For Senior High School 


WILSON’S LABORATORY MANUAL IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
ELSONS’ WORKBOOK FOR MODERN TIMES AND THE LIVING PAST 


Complete 
Part One—Part Two 


McKINLEY, HOWLAND AND WANGER’S WORKBOOKS 
For “World History in the Making” 
For “World History Today” 


These thoroughly modern accessories are skillfully prepared, reasonable in 
price, and will increase measurably the efficiency and value of the history 
course from grades seven to twelve. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 























It is a timely piece of work. 
Growth in Spelling. Book I (Grades 


Pp. 128-159. 
This spelling text does two things. 
speller. Most texts stop there. 
ability to spell. 


VAUGHAN. 
SHACHTMAN. 
viii + 51. 


have low reliability. 


Notes for Mechanical Drawing. 
Jupson Luoyp Stewart. 


for the high school level. 


of literature, correct usage and grammar. 
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Educational Issues and Unity of Experience. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1929. Pp. vii + 113. 
This is a Teachers College Ph.D. dissertation. 

conflicts among the psychological and biological theories underlying educational — 


2-4); 
THORNDIKE and Jutia H. WosLFarta. 


Articulation in English Between the High School and College. 
Elements of English Related to the Judgment of Poetry in Grade Eleven. 


New York: Bureau of Publications. 


Revised. 


By EpHrarM VERN SAYERS. 


Book II (Grades 5-8). 
Yonkers : 


[September 


New York: 


The author studies the prima facie 


By oan L. 
World Book Company, 1929. 


It furnishes a list of words a: does the usual 
This text, however, puts the emphasis on developing the 
In this respect it is superior and unique. \ 


By Wim.1AM EUGENE 


New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1929. Pp. 76. 
A careful, impartial investigation of the causes of failure in college freshman English. 
High school and college teachers will find it valuable. T. B. M. 


By JosEra 
Teachers College, 1929. Pp. 


A statistical treatment of the relationship between judgment of poetry, understanding 
The Abbott-Trabue tests are again shown to 


T. H. M. 


By Frank Etuiort MatHEewson and 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1929. Pp. 104. 
A revised and enlarged form of the first book of notes on mechanical drawing. It is an 
unusually clear outline for the presentation of the theory of projection and is planned 

Its content is devoted mainly to machine drawing. 
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Work Books and Drill 
| Material 
For High Schools 


The Efficiency Book for High Schools 

French Work Book 

French Vocabulary Drills 

Latin Basic Drill Units, Parts I and II 

A Directed Study Notebook for World 
History 

American History Notebook 

Basic Spelling Units for Junior High 
School Students 


For Elementary Schools 
Geography Work Book—Western Hemi- 
sphere 
Geography Work Book—Eastern Hemi- 


sphere 
Johnson’s Self-Diagnostic Tests and Prac- 
tice Exercises in Arithmetic 
Thompson-Boulware Practice Tests in 
Four Fundamentals of Arithmetic 


Rand M‘Nally & Company 
(Dept. J-125) 

NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

| 270 MadisonAve. 5368, Clark St. 559 Mission St. 
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| THE LATEST 


GREGG SHORTHAND 
BOOKS 


Revised for use with the Anniversary 
Edition of The Gregg Shorthand 
Manual 


oo, SPEED STUDIES (Gregg); cloth; 
$1.20; key, supplied to teachers only, 75 
cts. net 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN GREGG SHORT- 
HAND (Gregg); art paper cover; 50 cts.; 
loose-leaf edition, 36 cts. eats key, supplied 
to teachers only, 25 cts. 

GREGG SHORTHAND DICTIONARY: 
size as the Manual; 

WORD AND SENTENCE DRILLS FOR GREGG 
SHORTHAND (Markett); cloth; 60 cts. 
GRADED READINGS IN GREGG SHORTHAND 
(Hunter); cloth; 75 cts.; key, supplied to 

teachers only, 25 cts. net. 

RATIONAL oe (McNamara & Mar- 
kett); cloth; $1.4 

VOCABULARY OF THE GREGG SHORTHAND 

ANUAL; art paper cover; 25 cts. net. 

DIAMOND NECKLACE (de Maupassant) ; pock- 

et size; art paper cover; 23 pages; 16 cts. 


Write our nearest office for full informa- 
tion about any of these texts in 
which you are interested. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco—Boston 
Toronto—London 
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Elementary Principles of Education. By Epwarp L. THorNDIKE ond Artur Q. Gates. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. x + 335. 

It is a little difficult to guess for whom or why this book was written. The book is 
readable and may have been written for reading circle work. It may be expected to give 
a point of view rather than specific help to teachers. The book seems rather scrappy. 
“The Law of Effect is the fundamental law of learning and teaching!” S. C. G. 


Home Economics Teacher Training Under the Smith-Hughes Act 1917 to 1927. . By 
Giapys ALEE Branecan. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1929. Pp. ix + 159. Price $1.75. 

A comprehensive study setting forth the progress and accomplishments of Home 

Economics teacher training work done under the Smith-Hughes act from 1917 to 1927. A 

book that will prove valuable to all teachers of methods in Home Economics. C. A. D. 


Public Secondary Education in Canada. By W. F. Dype. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 1929. Pp. ix + 263. 
This author has given a survey of secondary education in Canada which is based on 
(1) public and private school reports and government bulletins; (2) returns from a 


questionnaire addressed to high-school principals. 


French Idiom List. Compiled and Edited 3 Frepertc D. CotypLEur. New York: The 


Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. ix + 


This study gives us on an objective basis the scale of frequency of the 300 most 


frequent idioms of the French language. 


disregard this list. 


Makers of beginning texts cannot afford to 
Ak Rs 


Chantons Un Peu. By Ruta Muzzy Conniston. Garden City: Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, Inc., 1929. Pp. xvi + 148. Price $2.00 
By far the best of its kind. The action and pantomime worked out for these folk 
songs and the directions for costumes, makes the volume a source of vitalization and 


delight to teacher and pupils. 
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STORY AND STUDY 


READERS 


Wirtuers - SKINNER - GECKS 


These new readers are 
adopted for basal use by the 
States of Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, North Carolina, and 
Indiana—for supplementary 
use by Texas and Oklahoma. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


553-4 CANDLER ANNEX, ATLANTA 


RICHMOND DALLAS COLUMBUS 
NEW YORE CHICAGO 


A. I. R. 








WINSTON 











SIMPLE 
DEFINITIONS 


Look up in any dictionary 
{tee words goose, onion, 
shad, and skunk. Now see 


7WINSTON 


SIMPLIFIED 


DICTIONARY 


Defines every word so that its 
use and meaning can be 
instantly understood 
Vv 


There is an edition that exactly fits 
your needs—send for full information 












THE-JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY ; 
s WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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Half Way to Noon. 
Pp. 198. 


“Half Way to Noon” is a series of twenty-six Chapel addresses delivered before the 
Faculty and students at Willamette University. The book gets its title by virtue of 
the fact that these Chapel services are held at nine o'clock in the morning—in other 
words, “half way to noon.” Someone has remarked that there are two characteristics 
of a superior address, a good beginning and a good ending, provided both are near 
enough together. Judged from this standpoint these addresses are excellent. The 
style is clearly concise and effective. The topics are up-to-date, timely, and thought- 
provoking. For those looking for suggestions and ideas for assembly and <x on 
the book will prove exceedingly valuable and helpful. 


By Cart G. Doney. New York: The Abingdon Press, 1929. 


Seventh Year Mathematics. By Ernest R. Bresticg. 
Company, 1929. Pp. xi + 284. 
This book correlates and applies the processes of Geometry, Arithmetic and Algebra. 
The problems make real contacts with the experiences and needs of the child. Numerous 


New York: The Macmillan 





illustrations form a special feature. 


Mastery Word List. 


W. A. B. 


Grades II-VIII. By James H. Smite and WuiitiaM C. Bactey. 


Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1929. Pp. xiv + 178. 


decade. The conventional 


The Editorial Page. 
pany, 1930. Pp. xi + 185. 


By Ropert W. Jones. 


New York: 


This is one of the many spelling texts based on the vocabulary studies of the past 
“Suggestions to Teachers” >. €..G. 


are included. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 


As an excellent treatment of a rather difficult subject, this book is to be welcomed 


by journalism students and teachers. 


It is inspiring without being over-emotional, and 


is crowded with information without being matter-of-fact. E. E. F. 

















Sheldon Four-Student 


Domestic Science Table 
This four-student table is equipped with 


a burner for each student. Note the con- 
venient location in the middle of the table. 
Swinging seats afford added room when de- 
sirable. Table top is of sanitary durable 
Plastic Enamel. The table-height stove is 
becoming very popular. Write for the Shel- 
don Catalog of Home Economics furniture. 


E. H. SHELDON AND COMPANY 
LABORATORY, HomE ECONOMICS AND 
VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 
Muskegon, Michigan 
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The 
Progressive Education Association 
announces an affiliation with the 
NEW EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP 
Or LONDON 

1. Subscription to PROGRESSIVE EDUCA- 
TION and the NEW ERA, the two magazines 
reflecting the newer tendencies in education 


the world over. Published monthly during the 
school year. 


dS 


. The professional services of both organizations, 
including assistance in solving home and school 
problems, school and teacher placement, bureaus 
of speakers, school visiting itineraries, school 
surveys, and vote in the annual conferences. 








Progressive Education Association, 
10 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dept. B. Date 

I wish to become a joint member of the Progres- 
sive Education Association and of the New Educa- 
tion Fellowship. Enclosed is my check for $6.00. 
(If you are already a member of either organization, 
enclose check for $3.00.) 





Name 





Address. 
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29. The Educational Significance of Left-Handedness. By Ratpo Hagrner. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1929. Pp. viii + 84. ! 
The author secured a total of 68 left-handed children from grades 4 to 7 inclusive 


0 of a Brooklyn school in which 1,100 pupils were enrolled in these grades. A group 
° of 68 right-handed children, paired as to age, grade, and sex, was selected for compar- 
vad ative purposes. Data are presented concerning variations of handedness in particular 
cs manual patterns, concerning such other items as the relative standing of the two groups 
ar in intelligence (mean IQ from three test), school success (Stanford Achievement Test), 
he physical development, school and extra-school interests, emotional adjustments, and the 
it effect of interference and re-training in handedness. The smallness of the number of 
cs, children involved, together with obvious dangers in the selection of members of the pairs, 
the crudeness of the tests employed, and the limitations of the statistical approach,—all 
. these emphasize the need of a careful genetic attack on the problem of handedness. 
- W. A. B. 
a. General Business Science. By Lioyn L. Jones anp Lioyp Bertscut. New York: 
4s Gregg Publishing Company, 1930. Pp. xvi + 604. 


As a textbook in Junior Business Training this is a little long and also the first is 
rather dull and technical. If the book were divided the latter half would make an 
y. excellent text. E. M. 


st Wonder Stories of God’s People. By ReverANp P. Henry Matimore, S. T. D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. xii + 352. 

Thirty-six stories, sixteen from the Old Testament, fifteen from the New and five 
l= from the Lives of the Saints with the aim in view “to make them real study readers, 
real information readers, readers that would challenge the constant progressive reading 











d ability of the child.” The book is based on the conviction that “Bible stories furnish 
d wholesome and suitable material for the teaching of reading. It would appear that the 
desire to teach reading overshadows the desire to teach the Bible. Be Wek 
oe > =e ccemare 
e * 
tion High School History 


FOR THOSE T 
IP PAPER ™& eachers 


DR Oo fe you will find our new 
aS) 














wie PO eel honk NEWTON HISTORY 
2 te in * WORKBOOKS 
tions, SP Be ve \ of great value and assistance to you in 
sae o me your work. The series is complete, in- 
school HOL DIU DASTE cluding the following titles: 
Ss. 
~ . 2 List Price 
= sa favorite because if Early European History................ $0.48 
spreads easily, sticks qui Modern European History............ 48 
and holds on like a bulldo6. World History 48 
American History (High School) .48 
YOU WILL LIKE THIS PASTE: United States History 
600. fra, for pur free aeacanr =a a 
ti , > « Write us for samples or for further 
—_ @ large 4 ounce tube of HOLDTU: He oe 
THE AMERICAN Q curr ComPANY 
aid ee THE SOUTHERN PUBLISHING 
AAT COMPANY 
aiteds LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 601 Fourth Unit-Santa Fe Bldg. 
= Dallas, Texas 



























































George Peabody College 
For Teachers 


Demonstration School 


Undergraduate School 


Graduate School 


FALL QUARTER, 1930 
September 26 - - December 19 


Courses ARE OFFERED IN TWENTY-FIVE MAJoR 
DEPARTMENTS OF THE COLLEGE 


WRITE THE RECORDER FOR CATALOG 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 












































